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Textile Schools Hold Commencements 


in Philadelphia, Lowell, Fall River, New Bedford and Raleigh 


Lowell Graduates 
Its Class of 1929 


Pres. Eames Delivers Address— 
List of Degrees and Prize 
Awards 


LowELL. 
activities at 


OMMENCEMENT 


Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, 
Mass., began Sunday, June 2, with a 
baccalaureate service at St. Anne’s 


Church, Lowell. 


The sermon was by 
Rev. 


Frederick S. Beattie, who is a 
professor of organic chemistry at the 
institute. 

At noon on Monday a class dinner 
was held in Southwick Hall, and in 
the afternoon the class dedicated its 
section of the class fence. Monday 
evening a banquet and formal dance 
were held at the Nashua Country Club. 
Graduation exercises were held at 


ll am., on 
Southwick Hall. 

This season, as was the case a year 
ago, the institute finds itself unable to 
meet the demand for its graduating 
engineers, chemists, and dyers. All of 
the 28 members of the graduating class 
have been offered positions and nearly 
all have completed definite connections. 
Of these men twelve are from the four- 
year chemistry and coloring course, 
ten from the four-year textile engineer- 
ing course, three from the three-year 
cotton manufacturing course, two from 
the three-year wool manufacturing 
course, and one from the three-year 
textile design course. It will be ob- 
served that the Class of 1929, in com- 
mon with other classes of recent years, 
has shown a distinct preference for 
the four-year courses, which lead to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Textile 
Engineering (B.T.E.) and Bachelor of 
Textile Chemistry (B.T.C.). 

President Charles H. Eames, in his 

(Continued on page 57) 





bachelors of Textile Engineering, Lowell Textile Institute. Back Row: W. F. Myers, 
R. J. Matthews, C.L. Shelton, J. O. Ellis, and H. S. Buzzell. Front Row: 
K. E. Rice, B. J. Zalkind, L. C. Holt, and R. H. Balch 
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Tuesday, June 4, in Fabric Display at 


Philadelphia School 


Diplomas Are Awarded to 46th 
Graduating Class—List of 
Awards 


PHILADELPHIA. 

RADUATION exercises of the 

Philadelphia Textile School were 
held June 6 in the school building 
Broad and Pine Sts., this being the end- 
ing of the 46th year for this institution. 
Formal exercises were replaced with an 
exhibit of fabrics manufactured by 
students and the display this year repre- 
sents the highest degree of workmanship 
that has been noted since these exhibits 
were started. 

Students spun the yarn to go into 
these goods and wove the material from 
their own designs which then were dyed 
and finished. Fabrics that compare with 
any produced were on display and at- 
tracted the attention of designers from 
all sections of the country. Several new 
types of goods have been originated by 
student members of the class of 1929, 
which promise to become popular lines 
for the coming season. 

One room in the school was devoted 
to display of workmanship of the first 
year class, being elemental work made 
on hand looms, goods of commercial 
quality. Another room was devoted to 
work of the second and third year 
students of an advanced nature, the 
product of the harness loom. A feature 
of these fabrics was the wider and more 
extensive use of rayon in conjunction 
with other fibers than in previous years. 


New Fabrics Devised 


A new fabric which the originator has 
called ‘‘Co-Ray-Dra” attracted attention. 
[t is a bungalow drapery fabric, manu- 
factured from cotton and rayon, the fea- 
ture being its construction in which a 
cotton tape is used to give it better 
draping qualities. It was explained that 
so far as they know this is an entirely 
new method in construction. 

Another new fabric that has been 
originated during the year by students 
is called “Cell-U-La,” being a cotton 
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warp and cotton filling material to be 
used for light-weight draperies. The 
exhibit stressed the importance of lighter 
weight woolen suitings, samples shown 
being just half the weight of similar 
fabrics in previous years. 

\n entirely new beach coating was 
shown manufactured from wool and 
mohair in which striking effects had 
been produced by the use of colors, the 
stripes being bold and wide. 

The third room was a. display of 
jacquard work produced by members of 
the 1929 class featuring light-weight 
worsted dress goods, lighter in weight 
than has been produced at the school 
heretofore, showing the attractive fabrics 
that are now being offered the public in 
all-worsted materials that are little 
heavier than other materials. 

In this room was exhibited a blanket 
that was a replica of the one presented 
to A. D. Whiteside, president of the 
Wool Institute, by students of the 
school; there were also shown attractive 
samples of woolen jacquard robes; 
fabrics of cotton and rayon, piece dyed, 
silk brocades, fabrics to be used for 
furniture covering and wall hangings 
and fabrics of cotton and Celanese. 

\ new jacquard material which the 
originator has called ‘“Lusteret’” was 
among the most attractive in the jac- 
quard display, being a material manu- 
factured from Bemberg and mercerized 
cotton adapted for dress purposes. Buy- 
ers were present from the leading de 
partment stores and displayed particular 
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Philadelphia Textile School, Class of 1929 


in materials in this exhibit. of his characteristic impromptu talks 


The graduating class was addressed which past classes have never forgotten. 
Director E. W. France, the vener- Mr. France stressed the responsibilities 
» head of the school, who made one that are now theirs and what the textile 
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Philadelphia Textile School, Graduates of Two-Y ear Courses, 1929 
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Bradford-Durfee Textile School Graduates. 


Edmond Monroe, Myer Miller, Milton Kaufmann, 


Monahan, Paul Capone. 


Front row, left to right, Edmund Chapman, 


Mason Padelford, Thomas 


Second row—Andrew Golden, Martha Pelissier, Romeo 


McCallum, Ernest Fayan, Elizabeth Wogan, Herman Boxser, Barney Lovit, Edith 
C. Robinson, Andrew Myock. Rear row—Kenneth Booth, Leroy Chase, Francis 
Cronin, Wesley Connell, Edward Teran, Rudolf Johnson, Abraham Kuperman, 


Allen Bisbee, and Milton Read 





industry expects from them after having 
completed such a course of study. He 
pointed out the opportunity that is 
theirs, greater than ever before in his 
experience because of the need to-day 
for trained men to meet the new type 
of competition textile manufacturers in 
all sections are facing. 

On Sunday the graduating class is 
leaving for a tour of New England 
where they will visit a number of textile 
concerns, being the 16th annual tour 
for the Philadelphia school. 

A list of those who received diplomas, 
certificates and prizes follows: 

DIPLOMAS AWARDED 

Regular Textile Course: Benjamin Price 
Anderson, Edgar Stanley Bowers, Jr., Wil- 
liam John Bragg, Prescott Williams Brown, 
Walter LeRoy Brown, Otis Wells Cogge- 
shall, Henry Crumbliss, 3d, Robert Saxman 
Cunningham, Normal Duberstein, Donald 
Kuen Morgan, Henry Augustine Ostermann, 
Jr., Franklin Raub, David Emil Singer and 
Russell Edward Woerner. 

Chemistry, Dyeing and Printing Course: 
Moe Amsterdam, Henry Charles Hennig, 


a Julius Spengler and William Frank 
nlig. 

FULL COURSE CERTIFICATES— 
DAY CLASSES 
Course (Two Years): 
Carpenter and John 


Cotton 
Winston 
O'Neal. 

Silk Course (Two Years): Paul Henry 
Bittner, Kenneth Brancato, Louis Emile 
Katz and William Edwin Wintrich. 

Wool and Worsted Course (Two Years): 
John Dunbar Comins, Joseph Paul Condon, 
\ndrew Scotland Mackenzie, William Barnet 
Stern and Herman Wittig. 


PARTIAL COURSE CERTIFICATES 
DAY CLASSES 


Two Years of the Regular Textile Course: 
David Aboff, Thomas Hollingsworth An- 
drews, Albin "Anton Bschorr, William Bruck, 
William Devitt, Jr., George Thomas Downs, 
Jr. Nelson Kershaw Fite, Hugh Sidney 
Harpole, Fred Herman Heinrich, Henry 
Jacob Hillman, Walter Waldemar Humecky, 
Jacob Jarmak, Frederick Louis Knecht, 
Charles William Laib, Fred Bonar Lewis, 
William John Lotz, Philip B. Satinsky, 
Louis Semel, George Powell Shirer and 
Harry Ferdinand Smith, Jr. 

Two years of the Chemistry, Dyeing and 
Frinting Course: Chester Edwin Blood, 

Herbert Carlton Everts, Everett Reid Mac- 
luggage, Kenneth Watts McKenzie, Victor 
Joseph Orlandi, Anton Sobocinski, Jr., Her- 
man Henry Stiegler, William Flaccus Stifel 
and George Wiseman. 


FULL COURSE CERTIFICATES— 
EVENING CLASSES 
Regular Textile Course (three years): 


eginald Hayes, Elmer B. Kapes, Edward 
(Continued on page 62) 


Harold 
William 





Bradford Durfee Has 


Silver Anniversary 


Enthusiastic Commencement Held 
in Fall River—Ovation to 


H. W. Nichols 


HE Bradford Durfee Textile 
School, Fall River, Mass., celebrated 
its silver anniversary Saturday, June 1, 


in the Masonic Temple at which time 
a number of prominent citizens of the 
town were present and an immense 
crowd of young men, and a good sprink- 
ling of young women, who during the 
year had been privileged to attend the 
school, receiving a substantial technical 
training likely to go far in fitting them 
to take prominent positions in the great 
cotton textile industry. 

The Bradford Durfee Textile School 
was established in 1895, incorporated in 
1899, and opened in 1904. Looking at 
the school in retrospect most gratifying 
results have been obtained during the 
last 25 years, but on the other hand the 
prospect for the years to come was em- 
phasized in glowing terms by the many 
speakers at the banquet who pointed 
out that greatly changed conditions in 
the industry demanded a higher type of 
intelligence and training than was con- 
sidered essential a quarter of a century 
ago. 


Mayor Once a Mill Worker 


Enthusiasm at the banquet ran high 
from the time when the mayor of the 
city, the Hon. Edmund P. Talbot, in- 
troduced himself as a one time employe 
in a mill, stating that at the period when 
weavers kissed the shuttle he was a 
weaver, to the close of the gathering 
when the splendid double quartet of the 
school brought the anniversary to a 
delightful close by the rendering of 
“Now the Day Is Over.” 

At the head table were a large num- 
ber of the trustees of the school and 
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many prominent textile men and other 


guests. Richard G. Riley, one of the 
trustees, made a most efficient toast- 
master and at an opportune moment 


sprang a surprise by introducing the 
world champion wrestler, Gus Sonnen- 
burg, who was received with tumultuous 
applause. 

Among those seated at the head table 
were the following: James Sinclair, 
president of the Board of Trustees; 
Henry W. Nichols, principal; Dr. Pay- 
son Smith, Commissioner of Education ; 
Hon. Edmund P. Talbot, mayor of Fall 
River; Hector L. Belisle; Peter H. 
Corr; Edmund Cote; John Goss; Arthur 
S. Philips; Edward B. Varney; John S. 
Brayton; George D. Flynn, Jr.; R. E. 
Loper; Thomas Fyans; John W. Holt; 
Harry Monks; Edward Adams; James 
Whitehead; Harold Corcoran. The ar- 
rangements for the anniversary meeting 
were in the hands of William A. Goss, 
head of the carding and spinning de- 
partment of the school who had a most 
able helper in C. Nelson Alderman. 


Need for Trained Workers 


James T. Broadbent, president of the 
Standard Textile Products Co. was the 
next speaker. He referred to his ex- 
perience in working in the mill in other 
days and attending the evening classes 
of the school. Textile efficiency helped 
a man to understand the other fellow’s 
problem. In 1904 Fall River was at 
its spindle peak but in view of chang- 
ing conditions in the industry, he said, 
there was greater need now than ever 
for the success and further development 


of the facilities of Bradford Durfee 
Textile School. 
Fred H. Webster, head chemist of 


The Slater Co., Inc., was introduced 
as the man who 14 years previously 
had organized the chemical and dyeing 
departments of the school. 

Representing The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Frederick A. Colt, gave a sketch 
of the organization of the Institute and 
of the lines of investigation conducted 
by its several committees. 

J. F. Reardon, president of the South- 
ern New England Textile Club, gave 
a helpful talk on the human side of the 
industry stating that in addition to the 
acquirement of textile skill there must 
be added knowledge of the human equa- 
tion. In the successful men of the in- 
dustry the human side predominated, he 
said. Men cannot do business alone and 
the successful employer remembers the 
other fellow also. “Service can be 
bought, loyalty never.” 


Ovation to Nichols 


Henry W. Nichols, principal of the 
school during the last 12 years, on ris- 
ing to speak, met with a fine ovation, 
the audience rising to its feet and mak- 
ing it apparent that he was a man be- 
loved and honored for his work in the 
school. Mr. Nichols said that the sil- 
ver anniversary of the school coincided 
with the 30th anniversary of his con- 
nection with the textile industry in 
Massachusetts. He referred briefly to 
some of the important changes that had 
taken place during the last quarter of a 
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century in textiles and said that the 
industry today was recognizing the place 
and value of the textile school to a 
larger degree than ever before. 


Graduation Day Program 


The graduation exercises took place 


on Friday evening in the Masonic 
Temple. The program followed the 
usual routine of such a _ ceremony. 


Governor Allen, of Massachusetts was 
down for an address, but on account of 
pressing affairs of State was compelled 
to wire his regrets. The address of 
welcome was made by James Sinclair, 
president of the Board of Trustees. The 
Edmund Cote prizes were presented by 
Edmund Cote the donor and the medal 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers by Russell T. Fisher, 
secretary of that association. 

The Bradford Durfee Textile School 
had offered 28 courses during the year 
and covering the work done 254 cer- 
tificates were awarded to evening 
scholars as well as 20 diplomas to eve- 
ning graduates. There were 22 day 
student graduates and five day students 


were awarded certificates. The day 
student graduates in general cotton 
manufacturing were as follows: Ken- 


neth Rothwell Booth, Wesley Sterling 
Connell, Ernest Joseph Fayan, Barney 
Lovit, and Andrew Myock. In chemis- 
try and dyeing: Allan Jackson Bisbee, 
Herman Boxser, J. Francis Cronin, Ed- 
mund Francis Chapman, Jr., Andrew 
Collins Golden, Rudolph Henning John- 
son, Milton Ebert Kaufmann, Abraham 
Victor Kuperman, Myer Miller, Edmund 
Franklin Munroe, Mason Randall Padel- 
ford and Edward Teran. In engineer- 
ing: Paul Horatius Capone, Leroy Mil- 
ton Chace, Jr., Romeo McCallum, 
Thomas Joseph Monahan, Jr., Milton 
Arthur Read. 

Other day students were awarded cer- 
tificates as follows: Alice Borden Hicks, 
fashion and costume illustration; Philip 
Miller Osiason, cotton manufacturing ; 
Martha Marie Pelissier, Edith Chatter- 
ton Robinson, Prudence Ann Van de 
Poele Wogan, free hand drawing and 
painting. 

President Nichols was the chairman 
of the graduation committee, William 
A. Goss, head of the banquet committee, 
John W. Norman of sports and Lucien 
Schimpf of decorations. 


New Bedford Textile 


School Graduation 


Attendance at Day and Evening 
Courses Approach High 


Mark of 1928 


New Beprorp, Mass. 

RADUATION exercises were held 

J at the New Bedford Textile School 
Friday evening, June 7, when diplomas 
and certificates to the number of 
were presented to day and evening stu- 
dents of the institution, or within nine 
of the high mark set a year ago, when 
the school graduated 164. The day 
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course graduated 25, with 130 from the 
evening courses. 

In addition to the presentation of 
diplomas and certificates, the medal 
awarded by the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers was _ presented 
to James Harold Adams by Lincoln 
Baylies, the award being made to the 
student making the best showing in the 
general cotton manufacturing course of 
three years. The William E. Hatch 
medal and the Victor Slater medal, were 
presented by George Walker, a member 
of the Board of Trustees. 

After congratulating the Board of 
Commerce, Edward Drake, its president, 
the committee members and the people 
of New Bedford as a whole on the 
‘““Made-in-New-Bedford” campaign and 
the movement for “Confident Coopera- 
tion and Civic Pride,” Lincoln Baylies, 
president of the N.A.C.M., gave the 
following message of optimism to the 
graduating class: 

“I think that before the textile indus- 
try gets back on its feet it will need 
a lot of new and young blood in all the 
ramifications of its machine, but par- 
ticularly in the manufacturing and in 
the distribution fields. I will even go 
so far as to say that there will without 
question be a demand for new blood 
from outside of the industry. 

“A man with textile training com- 
bined with the ability to know and han- 
dle men, has now and is going to have 
a golden opportunity. My advice to all 
you men now entering the textile in- 
dustry in whatever field you may have 
chosen, is to make a careful study of 
the problem of distribution. That is 
where one of the biggest fields for im- 
provement lies today. Bear in mind 
that there is always a position waiting 
for a man of proved ability and re- 
sourcefulness.” 


Lt. Gov. Youngman Speaks 


Lieutenant - Governor William _ S. 
Youngman was the principal speaker of 
the evening, being introduced by Abbott 
P. Smith, president of the Board of 
Trustees, who congratulated Principal 
William Smith on the splendid showing 
made by the school in the face of ad- 
verse conditions faced during the last 
year, the long strike of 1928 having 
had its effect on the community in 
general. 

The exercises opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Henry J. Noon, pastor of St. 
James’s Church, with music by the 
Olympia Studio Orchestra. The diplo- 
mas and certificates were presented by 
Charles F. Prior, superintendent of 
schools in Fairhaven. 

The exercises were the 26th attended 
by Principal Smith, who was head of 
the carding and spinning department be- 
fore being made head of the institution 
on the death of the late William E. 
Hatch. 

Theses presented included: “Methods 
of Stripping Vat Colors,” by John M. 
Ladino; “Combinations of Napthol A.S. 
Colors with Other Fast Colors for the 
Production of Purples and Greens.” by 
James Pilkington; ‘“Napthol A.S. Com- 
pounds as Developers for Azo Dyes,” 
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by George A. Rawcliffe; “Comparative 
Value of Certain Tests in Qualitative 
Analysis,” by Oswald ‘W. Turner; “A 
Comparison of the Dyeing Properties 
of Different Cuprammonium Rayons,” 
by Adolphe J. Twardowski. 

Diplomas went to 16 day students and 
three evening students. In the day 
courses, diplomas were awarded to the 
following for the general cotton manu- 
facturing course: James H. Adams, 
Micizyslaw P. Drozek, Edward S. Far- 
row, Frank Pakula, Americao Peitavino, 
Clifton S. Pierce, Daniel F. Sullivan, 
Jr., Chao-Ming Yu. 

Designing: Clifford 
Samuel Lassow. 

Latch Needle Underwear Knitting: 
Gregor F. Meagher. 

Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing: 
John M. Ladino, George A. Rawcliffe, 
James Pilkington, Oswald P. Turner, 
Adolphe J. Twardowski. 

Special courses, certificates: Three 
yvears—Samuel F. Winsper, Jr.; two 
and one-half years—William Farr, Jr., 
Roger Turgeon; two years—John E. 
Foster, Henry F. Stasium; one and one- 
half years—Victor J. Bjorngren, George 
T. Groebe, Henry Martel; one year— 
Henry Czechowski. 

Diplomas awarded in the evening 
course were to Ernest Carr and Paul 
Kovar in the weaving and designing 
course, and to Thomas Townson for 
chemistry and dyeing. 


N. C. State Textile 
School Graduates 25 


Stuart W. Cramer Given Honor- 
ary Doctor’s Degree — List of 


Raleigh, N. C., Graduates 


RALEIGH, N. C. 

N inspiring address by Dr. Austin 

M. Green, Jr., dean of the engineer- 
ing school of Princeton University, 
featured the 40th annual graduation 
exercises of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., June 4, which in- 
cluded the conferring of the bachelor 
of science degree upon 25 seniors of the 
Textile School. 

According to Dr. Green, men have 
developed a machine skill in this age 
to do the work of the day, but with 
this a more complex co-ordination of 
parts of a plant and of workers has been 
demanded to secure the necessary 
synchronism of the elements. He urged 
the graduates to advance into the new 
realm of adventure and suggested three 
things to aid them: Keep informed on 
happenings and needs of the time by 
reading technical journals; affiliate with 
other travelers by joining the society 
whose object is the development of ac- 
tivities of one’s own sphere of interest; 
and study new books for inspiration, 
confirmation of thoughts and for ex- 
tension of knowledge. 

Stuart W. Cramer, president, Cramer- 
ton Mills, Inc., Cramerton, N. C., was 
presented with the honorary degree ot 
doctor of science. In speaking ot 

(Continued on page 57) 
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HE 1928-29 Associated Business 
Papers Medal for Outstanding 
Editorial Service has been award- 
ed to TEXTILE Wor tp for its contribu- 
tion toward the expansion and success of 


the rayon industry. The presentation of 
the medal took place at the meeting of 


the National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors at Washington June 3. 

TEXTILE Wor Lp’s entry in this an- 
nual competition comprised four exhib- 
its: (1) A statement outlining the 
circumstances under which this service 
to the publication’s field was performed ; 
(2) Copies of technical articles on ray- 
on published in the columns of TEXTILE 
W or-p during 1927 and 1928, the period 
covered by the report; (3) Copies of 
“questions and answers” published dur- 
ing the same period giving advice on 
specific problems; (4) Letters from 
rayon manufacturers, rayon processors 
and machinery manufacturers testifying 
to TEXTILE Wor Lp’s contribution in this 
field. 

This was the second annual editorial 
competition conducted by the Associated 
Business Papers. In last year’s contest, 
TeExTILE Wortp was the only publica- 
tion receiving two mentions in the 
awards, being accorded honorable men- 
tion in the “Editorial Service” Class for 
its work in aiding the organization and 
development of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, and also honorable mention in 
the “Best Article” Class, for the article 
‘Southern Bishops Uninformed, Even 
lf Sincere,” by Douglas G. Woolf. 


The Rayon Award 


The circumstances surrounding the 
vork performed by TEXTILE Wor tp in 
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ins A.B.P. Medal 


For Outstanding 


Editorial Service 


connection with the development of ray- 
on were outlined in the brief submitted 


by Clarence Hutton, technical editor, as 
follows: 


Success in introducing a new textile fiber 
depends upon three things: (1) Ability to 
compete in price and quality with cotton, 
wool, silk, asbestos, and the long vegetable 
fibers; (2) production in practically unlim- 
ited quantities; and (3) the overcoming of 
technical difficulties in processing. Hun- 
dreds of new fibers have been brought to 
the attention of the textile industry in the 
last century, but rayon is the only one that 
has been adopted on a larger scale. 

“Rayon started with greater possibilities 
of success than many of the other new 
fibers because it fitted in the price range 
between mercerized cotton yarns and silk 
yarns, and, being a man-made fiber, it could 
be produced in unlimited quantities. The 
only question about its success was the 
problem of ‘developing a technique of han- 
dling in the textile mills. Its future de- 
pended absolutely upon the success of tex- 
tile mills in converting it into twisted, 
woven, knitted, and braided fabrics. 

“Rayon arrived in a textile world that 
was equipped with the technique to proc- 
ess cotton, wool, silk, and the long vege- 
table fibers, but naturally 
the mill men had not the 
experience and equipment 
to process successfully a 
delicate material of the 
unique. characteristics 
which the new fiber pos- 
sessed. In the beginning 
it was processed in cot- 
ton mills on cotton ma- 
chinery with cotton mill 
methods; in wool mills it 


Contribution 
to Success of Rayon 
Awarded First Place 
in 
Annual Competition 





rayon than all other papers combined. It 
has sought experts in various lines using 
rayon and has commissioned them to record 
their experiences in articles. It has en- 
couraged textile schools, research labora- 
tories, and hundreds of individuals to make 
studies of rayon properties and processes 
in order to develop successful methods for 
converting rayon into hundreds of articles 
for thousands of uses. 

“A few examples of the difficulties to be 
overcome in handling rayon may be illumi- 
nating: Rayon frequently cost more to 
wind in a form suitable for textile mill use 
than the material was worth. It can now 
be wound at no extra expense. Warps 
made of rayon could not be properly sized 
for weaving, owing to the stretching and 
weakness of rayon when wet in the size 
process and the resulting uneven tension, 
which made the weaving of satisfactory 
goods an impossibility. ‘Shiners’ caused by 
the stretching of rayon in winding yarn to 
be used for filling caused losses running 
into millions of dollars and discouraged 
many users of rayon. Colors on finished 
goods were uneven; finishing processes 
sometimes dissolved and completely de- 
stroyed rayon; and numberless other seri- 
ous troubles accompanied the use of this 
new material. The production of defective 
goods gave rayon a bad 
name, which threatened 
seriously to limit its use. 

“These difficulties and 
hundreds of others have 
been solved. Old ma- 
chines and processes have 
been revised or new ones 
developed. Better con- 
trol of processes has 
been devised. The per- 





was processed on woolen 

or worsted machines with woolen or worsted 
me‘hods; in silk mills it was processed on 
silk equipment with silk methods. <A vast 
amount of pioneer work had to be done 
by someone to make the new fiber econom- 
ically workable and commercially profitable 
in fabrics that go out to the world in 
volume yardage. Without this pioneer 
work rayon could have made no substantial 
progress. 


“The magnitude of the task of develop- 
ing a rayon technique called for the best 
efforts of the rayon producers, the con- 
cerns building textile machinery, the mills 
handling rayon, textile laboratories, and 
textile trade journals. As the world’s lead- 
ing textile publication, TExTILE Wortp has 
naturally taken the leading part in supply- 
ing inspiration to all the other divisions of 
the industry, and in solving many of the 
problems that arose. TEXTILE Wor_p has 
published more material on the subject of 
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sonnel of the industry has 
been instructed and coach- 
ed. Causes of defects have been studied. 
Test methods have been devised. In fact, suc- 
cessful rayon technique has been worked out. 
Unexpected possibilities are constantly being 
opened up. The mill men are getting re- 
sults in better prepared warp and filling, 
better layouts of cloths, and better knitting, 
weaving, dyeing and finishing. Imperfections 
which were at one time thought to be a 
necessary feature of rayon goods are now 
the exception, and mills bring out new con- 
structions for which they would have hesi- 
tated to accept contracts a year or two ago. 
Rayon has been raised from the possibility 
of a magnificent failure to one of the 
wonder developments of the age. | 
“TexTiLeE Wortp claims recognition for 
its outstanding service in bringing about 
this result. It has performed a service 
through its influence in the industry and its 
large staff of editors and correspondents 


(Continued on page 47) 
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GINNING, 


Recognized as Factor in Cotton Quality, 





Is Being Scientifically Studied 





Saw Ginned Lint Sorted for Length. 
Note Proportion of Short Fibers 
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By K. K. Hoyt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


UBSTANTIAL progress toward the 

improvement of cotton grade and 
staple by ironing the kinks out of 
present ginning methods is reported by 
Dr. R. W. Webb, associate cotton 
technologist of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, who is conducting the 
first comprehensive and scientific study 
of the ginning problem. 

“Strong protests recently have come 
to the Department of Agriculture from 
various sources in this country and 
abroad,” Dr. Webb points out, “to the 
effect that the ginning preparation of 
American cotton is not as good as it 
used to be. That is, the ginned lint 
appears on the whole to be rougher, 
more gin cut, and more neppy than 
formerly. The quality of the American 
crop at a certain stage is entirely in the 
hands of the ginners and the cor- 
responding values are largely deter- 
mined by them.” 

Dr. Webb’s studies therefore under- 
take to show what is happening to 
American cotton under various ginning 
operations. 


What the Gin May Do 


An extreme case of what ginning can 
do to a superior cotton is shown in the 
accompanying cuts. Side by side are 
displayed two arrays from the same lot 
of seed cotton; one with the fibers re- 
moved from the seed by hand and the 
other by commercial ginning. The 
hand-pulled sample shows a gradation 
of fiber lengths the uniformity of which 
is seldom surpassed in the best of breed- 
ing selection. The corresponding 
ginned sample is seriously shortened 
and the staple lengths fall off rapidly 
through the array down to mere fuzz. 
It may be noted that the uniformity of 
fiber lengths has been greatly disturbed 
by the gin with the result that the per- 
centage of short fibers has increased 
and the percentage of long fibers has 
decreased. 

This effect shows up graphically in 
the curve which was prepared from the 
machine sorting of much larger samples 
than are shown in the arrays. Even 
though the ginner thought he was being 
particularly careful not to upset the 
good work done by the grower, the 
graphical analysis shows need for much 
improvement. 

Not all samples turned out so badly, 
however. Curves showing the grada- 
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tion of ginned fibers in many cases were 
almost identical with those prepared 
from hand-pulled specimens of the same 
seed cotton, indicating that ginning had 
been accomplished with virtually no 
damage. The problem then resolves 
itself into finding where damage occurs 
and investigating the causes. 


Analysis Is Complicated 


This is no simple undertaking, Dr. 
Webb has found, due to the great num- 
ber of factors involved and the com- 
plexity of their inter-relationships. 
Starting with the raw material, cotton 
can vary widely as to fiber char- 
acteristics, staple length, and trash con- 
tent all of which have an important 
bearing on ginning results. Growing 
and picking methods thus are included 
as factors. It is thought possible that 
the adjustment of these elements with 
relation to ginning may go a long way 
toward solving the staple length 
problem. 

Moisture content is another variable 
running from 15% down to as low as 
2% as affected by dew, rainfall, or 
humidity of the atmosphere. Moisture 
changes are accompanied by a marked 
effect on fiber characteristics and may 
occur rapidly. The fibers themselves 
vary. For example, says Dr. Webb, 
“They may be hard, normal or soft; 
they may be strong or weak; they may 
be uniform or irregular in length and 
in consequent wastiness; and they may 
possess various degrees of resistance to 
slippage generally spoken of as ‘drag’ 
or ‘clingability.’ ” 

Differences also exist in the ginning 
operations and cleaning machinery. 
“Various combinations of cleaning 
equipment may be _ installed: _ line 
cleaner, cleaning feeder, large drum 
cleaning feeder, small drum cleaning 
feeder, and huller breast. Some gins 
have no cleaners, some have one, and 
others have two or more. 

“Among the other factors which are 
associated with the ginning operations 
and cover a wide range, the following 
may be listed: diameter and speed of 
saws; number, pitch and sharpness of 
saw teeth; density of seed-roll; ratio of 
speeds of saw and seed-roll ; method and 
efficiency of removing fibers from saw 
teeth; condition and setting of ribs; 
rate of feed. Several thousand distinct 
combinations of conditions are employed 
in ginning the American cotton crop.” 


Foreign Matter a Factor 


Among the modern developments 
which have increased the complexity of 
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the ginning problem, Dr. Webb names 
the harvesting methods of “snapping” 
or “sledding” as of major concern. 
“These methods allow a considerable 
quantity of foreign matter of various 
types to be gathered with the fibers and, 
as a consequence, the old cleaning 
equipment and processes have been 
inadequate. Many growers and ginners 
even insist on running hand-picked 
cotton through these cleaners for the 
purpose of raising the grade, not 
realizing the possible injury to the 
fibers. Merchants and spinners fre- 
quently complain that the fibers of 
cotton which have passed through these 
cleaning processes are more or less 
damaged and that the spinning qualities 
are injured in this effort to improve the 
grade. The tendency to increase the 
speed of various operations and to gin 
closer to the seed also has introduced its 
quota of new and difficult problems.” 

Little scientific information is as yet 
available even on the fundamentals of 
ginning practice. To illustrate the 
large gap in present knowledge of the 
subject Dr. Webb propounds a num- 
ber of primary questions to which the 
answer is yet to be found. 


Unanswered Questions 


For instance, What are the relative 
efficiencies and effects of different 
mechanical processes of cleaning on the 
spinning qualities of the ginned lint? 

How do these efficiencies and effects 
vary with different machines in various 
combinations and operations ? 

What is the nature and the extent to 
which the character of the fibers, the 
moisture content, and the proportion of 
foreign matter influence the relative 
effects of the cleaning and ginning 
processes ? 

Will the relations be identical, similar, 
or dissimilar for all types and makes of 
gins or for all kinds of gin organiza- 
tion and operation ? 

- To answer these and other questions, 
"he Division of Cotton Marketing has 


the worst, and the 
effect of changes. 


70 80 90 100 2 , 
3020 . > In the laboratory 
tests, the first step 
is to sort the sam- 


ples by machine and 
to weigh the length 
groups thus separated on delicate micro- 
chemical balances under standard atmos- 
pheric conditions, namely 70° F. and 
65% relative humidity. In the prelimi- 
nary report to be issued within a few 
days, results will be given as to lengths 
only. Neps are being studied and will 
be reported later. 


One Factor at a Time 


Supplementing this partial survey of 
commercial gins, 59 conditions of ex- 
perimental ginning are being investi- 
gated with commercial machinery. 
Here, one factor at a time is being 
varied, all others being held constant so 
far as is possible under the conditions. 
What is really needed, Dr. Webb states, 
is an experimental ginning plant 
equipped with adequate temperature and 
humidity control of the atmosphere. 
Such a plant should include each type 
and combination of all available com- 
mercial and experimental cleaning and 
ginning equipments. 

In the tests now being conducted, the 
ginned lint obtained from each of the 59 
conditions of experimental ginning are 
being spun into yarns of different counts 
and twists. This will determine the 
experimental ginning effects on spin- 
ning characteristics. When a mass of 
such data is accumulated, Dr. Webb 
declares, it will be possible to deter- 
mine the effects of ginning in terms of 
spinning characteristics simply by a 
laboratory analysis of the fibers. The 
spinning work is being carried on by 
H. H. Willis in co-operation with the 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson 
College, S. C., and the Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, College 
Station, Tex. 


Spinning Qualities 


The ultimate result of such ex- 
periments, in Dr. Webb’s opinion, “will 
furnish a truly scientific basis for rec- 
ommendations concerning improve- 
ments in ginning machinery, organiza- 
tion, and operation as well as a more 
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scientific technique for ginning and 
studies thereof. Moreover, such infor- 
mation will be fundamental to any 
educational programs in the interests of 
improved ginning. It is needless to 
stress here the substantial contribution 
to the soundness of conclusions regard- 
ing the relative spinning qualities of 
pure and mixed varieties and also the 
effects of different growth conditions or 
methods of handling and harvesting on 
the spinning qualities of a given 
cotton.” 


ie ee! 





Hand Pulled Lint Sorted for Length. 
Comonre with Photo at Left 
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Whiteside Addresses Canadians 





Meeting at Toronto Stresses 
Need for Tariff Protection 


Toronto, CANADA. 

ELEGATES from many parts of 

Canada, including textile manufac- 
turers and wool salesmen, were present 
at the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Canadian Woolen and Knit Goods Man- 
ufacturers’ Association held in the King 
Edward Hotel on May 31 when the 
problems of the textile industry in Can- 
ada were discussed. Two business ses- 
sions were held and a dinner at which 
several hundred textile men sat down 
and listened to an excellent address by 
A. D. Whiteside of New York, presi- 
dent of the Wool Institute. 

Mr. Whiteside described the opera- 
tions of the Institute and declared that 
many of the problems there were similar 
to those existing in the textile industry 
in Canada, the main idea being that 
those who put capital into textile mills 
do so to make money, and should make 
money. He set forth that the basic 
purpose of the Wool Institute was to 
establish cooperative conditions which 
would enable woolen and worsted mills, 
willing to exert the effort, to earn at 
least a reasonable return on their invest- 
ment in energy and capital. He was not 
interested in extending sympathy to 
mills that are not making all the money 
they should, but in getting at the facts 
as to why they do not do so and arriving 
at methods to enable them to show 
profits on their operations. He believed 
that if the industry in Canada got 
together in groups and discussed their 
problems, it could be made one of the 
most profitable of any of the industries 
in the Dominion. 

In his address to the convention 
David C. Dick, president of the Asso- 
ciation, said in part: 


ae is interesting to note that world con- 
ditions in the wool industry have improved. 
he President of the International Cham- 


ber of Commerce, M. Alberto Pirelli, in an 
article 


on Economic Conditions in 1928, 
dated April, 1929, says: ‘The slow but 
steady improvement in European condi- 


tions, accompanied by the rapid growth of 
consuinption in the United States and the 
growing use of European dress in the Far 
East are all factors that of late have fa- 
vored a recovery in the wool industry. It 
has now attained a level higher than in 
pre-war years. Unlike the cotton industry, 
the wool industry was fairly active in 1928. 
During the first half of the year the posi- 
tion in the United States was, on the whole 
stationary, but toward the end of the year, 
there was a slight increase in output; in 
Great Britain the wool industry is. still 
somewhat depressed, as also in Germany; 
in France, the rhythm of production was 
fairly satisfactory, as also in Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia and Italy.’ 

“In spite of improved world conditions 
in wool manufacturing and the general 
prosperity in Canada, cloth mills with ap- 
proximately 19% of the cloth producing 
machinery in Canada are closed down and 
there is idle machinery in mills that are 
operating, while some mills are working 
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only four days a week. Production last 
year was roughly 50% of normal single 
shift capacity. The reason for this is that 
although there is a market in Canada for, 
in round figures, $44,000,000 worth of 
woolen and worsted cloth per annum, ap- 
proximately 75% of the Canadian market 
was supplied by mills abroad and only 25% 
by mills in Canada. 

“Any dispassionate observer must admit 
that the Canadian cloth mills are dis- 
criminated against in the customs tariff. 
English manufacturers of cloth when re- 
cently asking, for the second time, their 
Government through the Safeguarding 
Enquiry Board for a duty of 333% on 
imported cloth, stated that they were not 
asking for a protective duty, but merely 
a duty to offset the low wages of their 
main competitors. The Canadian mills are 
in the same position regarding their main 
competitors as the English mills are in 
regards to their, while the basic and effec- 
tive Canadian duty is only 24%. 

Keen interest was displayed by the 
delegates when H. Stutchbury, trade 
commissioner for the Province of Al- 
berta, announced that Alberta was 
anxious to see the establishment of a 
wool spinning, weaving and cutting 


plant in that province. Most of the wool 






TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Master Mechanics Division, 
Southern Textile Association, Man- 
ufacturers Club, Charlotte, N. C 
June 11, 1929. 

Eastern Connecticut Mills Asso- 
ciation, Textile Exhibition and 
Style Show, Danielson, Conn., June 
13-15, 1929. 

Manufacturers Textile Associa- 
tion, Annual Outing, Pomham Club, 
Riverside, R. I., June 20, 1929. 

Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of North Carolina, 23rd An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C., June 21-22, 1929. 

Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Annual Outing, 
Manufacturers’ Country Club, Ore- 





















land, Pa., June 25, 1929. 
Committee D-13, A.S.T.M., 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 







City, N. J., June 25, 1929. 

South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Summer Ses- 
sion, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., June 27-28, 1929. 

National Knitted 
Association, Annual Convention, 
Niagara Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., June 27-28, 1929. 

Southern Textile Association, 
21st Annual Convention, Kenil- 
worth Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 


Outerwear 










5-6, 1929. 

National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 
1929. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 






S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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sheep were in that province, he said, 
and it was logical and sound economics 
to have manufacturing establishments 
close to the source of production and 
supply. 

The outstanding matter discussed at 
the convention, and the one that aroused 
the greatest debate, not to mention 
indignant protest, was the fact that 
woolen and worsted cloths made abroad 
dominate the Canadian market, with 
the effect that many Canadian mills 
have had to shut down entirely or at 
least operate only a few days a week. 

The election of officers resulted in 
David C. Dick, of Textile Dyers Corp., 
Ltd., Cobourg, Ont., being re-elected 
president for the ensuing year, and 
A. E. Craig, of the Barrymore Cloth 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, vice-president. 


S. T. A. Master Mechanics 
to Meet on June 11 


The Master Mechanics’ Division of 
the Southern Textile Association will 
meet at 10 a.m., June 11, at the Manu- 
facturers Club, Charlotte, N. C., accord- 
ing to recent announcement from 
Joseph C. Cobb, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

G. T. King, superintendent of power, 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., 
chairman of the division, will preside 
over the meeting. Papers will be pre- 
sented on the following subjects: 

1. Generation of Power (Illustrated 
talk. ) 

2. Practical Application of Motors to 
Textile Machinery. 

3. First Aid Repair to Motors and 
Electrical Machinery. 

Practical discussions on the papers 
and any other subjects that may be 


brought up will be conducted by Mr. 
King. 


Expect Large Attendance 
At S. T. A. Annual 


In anticipation of unusually large at- 
tendance at the annual meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association, Kenil- 
worth Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 5-6, 
Joseph C. Cobb, secretary of the or- 
ganization, has urged all members and 
others expecting to be at the meeting to 
make hotel reservations without further 
delay. The program has not been com- 
pleted, but it will be announced at an 
early date. 


Textile Exhibitors Association 
Annual Meeting 


Because of the inability of several 
officers and members of the Textile 
Exhibitors Association Inc. to be 
present on the legal date for the annual 
meeting, June 10, it will be adjourned 
to Thursday, June 27, the exact time 
and place to be announced later to 
stockholders by Secretary - treasurer 
Chester I. Campbell. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portiand, Ore., 
has begun the installation of a new elec- 
tric lighting system throughout its mills. 


With -the- Editors I his- 





eek 





A Futile Investigation 


HETHER the country-wide irvestigation of labor 

conditions in the textile industry under the Wheeler 
resolution is made by the Senate Committee on Manu- 
factures, or by the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Tariff Commission, it will develop little that has not been 
or could be given adequate publicity through regular 
reporting agencies of the Government, will involve an 
unnecessary expenditure of time and money, cannot be 
completed in time to have any effect upon pending tariff 
legislation, and its conclusions, whatever they may be, 
will involve nothing that the Federal Government can do 
to alter existing conditions. 

Opposition by manufacturers to the holding of this 
investigation has not been because of fear of discrediting 
disclosures, but because of fear that the investigation 
will not go far enough to make plain to the public the 
generally unprofitable character of cotton manufactur- 
ing, the causes thereof and possible remedies. They 
have nothing to fear and everything to gain from a 
thorough and unbiased investigation, but they are aware 
that the investigation is being undertaken under pressure 
from the American Federation of Labor, which organi- 
zation is anxious to capitalize the distorted reports that 
have been made public regarding strikes in southern 
mill centers, and manufacturers hardly can be blamed 
for fearing that this biased initiative may result in biased 
conclusions. 

Undoubtedly organized labor is prepared to present 
its brief to the investigating committee, and in justice 
to unorganized employees and stockholders the represen- 
tative associations of manufacturers must see to it that 
their side of the case is adequately presented. Par- 
ticularly must they insist that in districts where strikes 
have been in progress recently the committee’s investiga- 
tion shall be delayed until normal conditions have been 
restored and an inquiry can be conducted dispassionately. 


—_—_—< 
Obsolescent Penology 


T IS a basic principle of modern penology that 

employment of prisoners shall be reformative and 
instructive as well as productive with the emphasis upon 
the first two objectives. Evidently the Federal peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta, Ga., is operated upon some other 
basis, for one of its principal industries is a cotton duck 
weaving mill equipped with some 400 looms, the opera- 
tion of which in most mills is a woman’s job. It is 
impossible to conceive of any form of employment for 
men incarcerated there that could be less reformative 
and profitably instructive, or adapted to productive em- 


ployment of a maximum number of prisoners. In fact, 
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it is reported that less than 15 per cent of productive 
employment is provided for the men engaged in 
this work. 

To make a bad matter much worse the Federal prison 
authorities are now reported to have recommended the 
installation in the Atlanta penitentiary of complementary 
spinning and preparatory equipment that will force a 
large number of male prisoners to engage in relatively 
unproductive labor, fully 75 per cent of which is the 
usual function of women and girls. The Government 
is a large user of cotton duck and at the time the Atlanta 


penitentiary duck mill was conceived there was a tem- 
porary scarcity, and it was understood that the mill was 
designed merely to afford temporary relief. Before the 
mill was completed and at no time since has there been 
commercial need or justification for such competition 
with this branch of the domestic industry. 

It is bad enough to utilize convict labor upon work 
that deprives law-abiding citizens of employment, but 
when that work puts male convicts in petticoats, provides 
a minimum amount of productive employment, and is 
directly opposed to all the basic principles of modern 
penology it is time that the Federal prison authorities, 
instead of expanding their duck mill should scrap it and 
charge the cost to obsolescent penology. 


Or 


Hooverize the Blue Serge! 


ALVIN Coolidge when president was garbed un- 
obtrusively in a variety of neat patterned worsteds 
and woolens. Sartorially he was merely one of thou- 
sands of well dressed citizens whose apparel lacked 
individuality and was devoid of a style or sales appeal. 
President Hoover, on the other hand, is alnfost in- 
variably garbed in blue serge or unfinished worsted, the 
only notable variation being cream or white serge or 
flannel trousers with his double breasted blue serge 
coat. There is distinguished individuality in President 
Hoover’s standardized blue serge that gives it a unique 
style and sales appeal. It would seem as though manu- 
facturers might capitalize the blue serge now that it 
has been Hooverized. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: Majority reports indicate 
that cotton goods trading was quiet last week. Sales 
were irregular, but a few centers did a fair amount of 
contracting. Curtailment talk is spreading but no 
definite plans have been reported yet. Gray goods were 
slightly firmer at the opening of the week due mainly 
to an upturn in cotton. 


Wool Textile Market: New York sellers report a 
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quiet period last week. 


did not constitute any general movement. 
that there is a fair amount of yardage to be placed, at 
least their salesmen promise business to come. 
styling has gained momentum during lull and is pro- 
gressing along trend outlined in these columns some 


time ago. 
Knit Goods Markets: 


all divisions—hosiery, underwear, and outerwear—due 


to warmer weather. Lightweight 


Reordering was spasmodic and 


Worsted yarns soft and trending lower. 
General improvement noted in 





Sellers feel 


Spring 


steady. 
silk trade. 


more actively, with prices firm. 
women’s “bare leg” lines led demand in hosiery; half- 
hose was slow, especially staples. 
increased, and shipments continued backward; 
booking for heavyweight futures. 


Silk Textile Markets: 
silk, with fair call for spots. 


Infants’ socks and 


Outerwear demand 
good 


Market easy to soft in raw 
Thrown silk quiet, but 


Advance buying by weavers reported in spun 
Summer broadsilks moving well; increase in 





New Eng. Textile Problems 





Conference in Harvard School of 
Business Administration 


A conference for the discussion of 
New England textile industry problems 
was held at the Baker Memorial Library 
Building of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., Tuesday, 
May 28. The meeting was sponsored 
by the Cambridge League of Women 
Voters, Mrs. Henry Randolph Brigham, 
president. The meeting was attended 
by a number of the ladies of the Cam 
bridge League, a sprinkling of Harvard 
professors and a half dozen textile men. 

At the afternoon session Arthur H. 
Cole, associate professor of economics 
presiding, Robert Amory, vice president 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, read a 
paper on “Where Restrictive Legislation 
is an Industrial Handicap.”” The second 
address of the afternoon was by James 
M. Landis, research professor, Harvard 
Law School on the subject “Where 
Restrictive Legislation is a Social Bene- 
fit.’ The concluding address of the 
afternoon session was on the subject 
“Where the Law Restricts Cooperation 
Setween Producers,” by Nathan Isaacs, 


professor of business law, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

The evening session which was of 


more popular character was presided 
over by Melvin T. Copeland, professor 
of marketing of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, with the first 
address by Thomas F. McMahon, presi 
dent, United Textile Workers of Amer 
ica on “Possibilities for Union Relations 
in New England Mills.” Fessenden S. 
Blanchard, merchandise manager of the 
Pacific Mills gave an interesting talk on 
“New Policies in Merchandising.” At 
each there was discussion bv 
members of the conference. Supper was 
served at 6:30 p.m. at the Faculty Club 


session 


Activity of Wool Weaving 
Industry 


Totals of all divisions of the wool 
weaving industry according to the Wool 
Institute indicated decreasing trends in 
billings and stocks on hand in excess 
of orders, with a small increase in pro 
duction, which is just in keeping with 
the usual trend at this period of the 


year, with allowances for the unusual 
current market conditions. 
Stocks on hand in worsteds, men’s 
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women’s wear divisions was cliset by 
increased production in men’s wear. 

Billings of each division decreased, 
with the exception of slight increases in 
men’s wear worsteds and men’s wear 
cotton or manipulated warps. 

The April activity is figured by the 
Institute with yardage of combined 
groups adjusted to a 6/4 basis, follows: 


Production 
Billings 
PRURORMAMETD ola '5.016.010.8 bb Wc ae So6im 
Stock on hand 


10,733,166 Yds. 
9,283,393 Yds. 

$17,649,646 
7,343,944 Yds. 


Another Crop of Strikes 
In S. C. Mills 


Another wave of labor unrest visited 
South Carolina recently when employes 
of three large textile plants walked out. 
With the Anderson Cotton Mills closed 
for several weeks on account of strike 
by employes of weaving department, and 
the addition of both day and night shifts 
of the Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C., 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, S. C. 
and Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mig. Co., to 
the number of idle workers in the State, 
the total number of strikers was about 
5,200. 

Activities of union organizers were 
in evidence at plants where trouble 
occurred, but other outside influences 
were said to have been the principal 
cause of the strike at Mills Mill on May 
31. An increase in pay of 20% was 
asked at the Greenville mill while an 
increase of 15% was requested by strik- 
ers at Whitmire. In both cases the 
workers demanded that no discrimina- 
tion be shown by the management 
against members of the union. 

State authorities continued attempts to 
aftect an adjustment between operatives 
and the management at the mills in- 
volved. 


Army Quartermaster 
Wants Mohair Serge 


P HILADELPHIA.—Bids will be opened 


by the Depot Quartermaster, U. S. 
Army, June 17, to supply them 
with 7,000 yds., olive drab mohair 


serge to be used for officers’ uniform 
linings. Cloth is to be 32 in. wide, con- 
forming with new specifications for this 
material dated May 28, 1929. 
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Senate to Begin Tariff 
Hearings June 12 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Subcommittees 
of the Senate Finance Committee were 
appointed on June 5 for the forthcoming 
tariff hearings. The 15 commodity 
schedules of the tariff bill have been 
divided into four groups, each of which 
is to be handled by a separate subcom- 
mittee. A Republican member will be 
in charge of each schedule, and two 
additional members will be assigned to 
each subcommittee from the minority 
party. The full committee will meet on 
Wednesday, June 12, at which time 
witnesses will be heard on valuation. 

On Thursday and thereafter, subcom- 
mittee hearings will be held daily. Free 
list items will be considered under the 
commodity schedules to which their 
transfer may be proposed. Arrange- 
ments for hearings on the administrative 
provisions will be announced later. 

Chemicals, sugar, cotton, and paper 
are the first schedules up for discussion 
by their respective groups. 

On the Textile Subcommittee, Group 
No. 3, are Senators Bingham, Greene, 
Sackett, Simmons, and George. Chemi- 
cals will be considered by Senators 
Smoot, Edge, Reed, King, and Barkley. 


underwear moved output of fall lines. 
wear and women’s wear, decreased. 
There was a small decrease in men’s 
wear woolen stocks and i es in 
women’s wear woolens ani! wear 
and women’s wear cotton + lated 
warps. 

Decreasing production rep by the 





So. N. E. Textile Club 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Southern New England Textile Club 
will be held Saturday afternoon June 15 
at the Pomham Club, Riverside, R. L., 
luncheon being served from 11.30 a.m. 
to 1.30 p.m., the annual meeting to be 
held at 1.15 p.m. and the Pomham clam- 
bake at 2 p.m. The committee in charge 
of the dinner consists of Frederic W. 
Howe, chairman, Wilfred C. Murphey 
and Henry C. Dexter. 


S. C. Manufacturers 
Expect Large Attendance 


Exceptionally large attendance is ex- 
pected at the summer session of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
South Carolina, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 27-28, according to 
Herbert Lindsay, of Greenville, S. C.. 
secretary of the association. The pro- 
gram for the meeting has not been 
completed, but will be announced at an 
early date. 





Textile Associates Celebrate 


On 30th Anniversary Club Gives Dinner 


to Charter Members and_ Secretary 

HE 30th anniversary and 250th Wortp, and Rev. J. Wynne Jones, 

meeting of the Textile Associates chaplain of the club. 
Club, whose membership consists of tex- a ee 
tile executives who have worked in New The Club’s Founders 
Bedford or nearby mills, was _ cele- TI - : . . 

? , 1e five founders of the clul 

brated at the Narragansett Hotel, eo) a eee 


Providence, R. I., last Saturday after- 
noon with a testimonial dinner given in 
honor of its five charter members and 
ilso by presentation of a testimonial to 
Secretary John A. Fernley who has 
served the club as an officer since its 
organization in 1899. 

U. S. Senator Jesse H. Metcalf and 
Lt. Gov. James G. Connolly of Rhode 
Island were the principal speakers at 
the post-prandial exercises. Seated 
vith them and President Robert W. 
Boys at the head table were James T. 
Broadbent, president and general man- 
ager of the Standard Textile Products 
Co., New York City, a member of the 
club who was introduced as toastmaster, 
and the following guests: Lincoln Bay- 
lies, president, and Russell T. Fisher, 
secretary, of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers; John F. Rear- 
don, president, Southern New England 
lextile Club; Milton O. Dean, presi- 
dent, and John W. Winterbottom, secre- 
tary, of the Textile Club; Ernest Row- 
bottom, director of U. S. Veterans 
sureau; Ezra Dixon, former-president, 
Southern New England Textile Club; 
Antonio Spencer of the Dixon-Spencer 
Associates; Fred L. Babcock, editor, 
Fibre & Fabric; E. Howard Bennett, 
editor, Wool & Cotton Reporter; 
Charles H. Clark, editor, TExTILE 


= gaa ~~ 
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whose honor the dinner was given were 
all present and expressed their appreci- 
ation of the honor accorded them. They 
are John A. Fernley, superintendent 
Leader Weaving Co., Central Falls. 
R. I., secretary of the club from 1899 
to 1904, treasurer 1904-06, president, 
1906-10 and since then secretary of the 
club; George Fish, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Lowell (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills and president of the club 
1902-04; Richard Cowell, formerly 
agent of the Greylock Mills, Adams, 
Mass., and first president of the club; 
John J. Walmsley, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, president 1904-06 and George 
Moon, superintendent of weaving, the 
Coventry Co., Anthony, R. I. 


President Boys’ Address 


In his opening address Robert W. 
Boys, superintendent cotton division 
Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., and 
president of the club since 1910, noted 
the fact that it was organized for the 
definite purpose of increasing members’ 
knowledge regarding cotton manu- 
facturing through the reading of papers, 
discussions, interchange of information 
on mill problems, machinery § and 
processes, and through the investigation 
of new ideas and innovations. The 
prominent position in the industry to 








John A. Fernley, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Textile Associates Club 


which many of the members have at- 
tained is proof of the value of the club’s 
work. 

The club has lost only three members 
since its organization, Walter Miller in 
1914, Harry Brook, in 1919 and Robert 
Schofield in 1925. At the anniversary 
meeting every living member was pres- 
ent, excepting Harry Allen, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., who was confined to a 
hospital by sickness. The members com- 


(Continued on page 35) 





New England Studios, Providence 


lhirtieth Anniversary Dinner of Textile Associates Club. At head table eighth from far end is President R. W. Boys. At his right 

are the following: Toastmaster J. T. Broadbent, U. S. Senator Jesse H. Metcalf, Senator Ezra Dixon, Antonio Spencer, Ernest 

Nowbottom, Rev. J. Wynne Jones, F. L. Babcock. At President Boys’ left the following: Lincoln Baylies, John F. Reardon, Milton 
O. Dean, Russell T. Fisher, John W. Winterbottom, Charles H. Clark, E. Howard Bennett. 
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ELIMINATING UNEVENNESS 


in Cotton Opening, 


“The first essential for 
evenness in the roving and 
yarn is a properly made 
lap,” says the author of the 
accompanying article. “A 
lap with no defect, if put 
through the cards and suc- 
ceeding machines properly, 
should make yarns that are 
uniform in shape, weight, 
and twist. Many things, 
however, can and do hap- 
pen to destroy this even- 
ness before this lap actually 
becomes yarn.” What some 
of these obstacles are and 
how they may be overcome 
he explains in the article. 


HE following is a true old say- 
ing: “To know what to do is 


wisdom. To know how to do it is 
skill.” To do it as it should be done 
when it should be done is service. We 
must know what to do to the cotton, and 
do it, if we expect first-class roving, 
yarns, and cloth from the machinery in 
our mills. 

What used to be considered right in 
handling the cotton has been found to be 
wrong in a great many instances. We 
have learned a few things through re- 
search work. We used to think that 
we had to have the best cotton we could 
get to make an ordinary piece of goods, 
but now we are finding out that a very 
low grade of cotton can be made to 
produce a good piece of goods by being 
handled properly at each process, par- 
ticularly in the opening and picking 
room. 


The Cotton 


To start right we should have cotton 
that has an even-running staple, whether 
we use middling or good ordinary. The 
least it varies in length, the more even 
it will draft, and the fewer will be the 
lumps and thick and thin places in the 
roving and yarns—provided it is han- 
dled properly at each process throughout 
the carding, roving, and spinning de- 
partments. 

Next in line of importance is the 
blending together of the different grades 
and the reworked waste systematically. 
Unless the cotton is in first-class condi- 
tion, it should be given plenty of time 
to age. High-density cotton, commonly 
called H. D. cotton, should have at 
least 12 hours to get back to its normal 
condition. If there are no aging bins, 
and none can be provided, the bands 
should be cut on the bales at least 24 
hours before feeding the cotton into the 
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Picking, 
Carding, 


Drawing, 


hoppers, or it will not give good work— 
especially if it is green and damp. 


Mixing and Blending Grades 


Not very long ago we brought our 
cotton into the opener room, removed 
the bagging and ties, and threw it into 
a large pile, a bale at a time. We threw 
the reworked waste in with it. We used 
it in that way and thought we were 
doing right; but a great many of us 
have discovered we can get better re- 
sults by mixing the cotton automatically 
with machinery, which gives a better 
blend and better working qualities. To 
do this, a mill does not need a par- 
ticularly elaborate equipment; but of 
course the most up-to-date it is, the 
better the results. 

Mixing the different grades auto- 
matically by the proper kinds of ma- 
chinery can be done by having a hopper 
for each grade, and one for the re- 
worked waste. The hoppers should feed 
direct on to a traveling apron that can 
carry the cotton to an ageing bin or 
direct to the breakers, through a flue 
and a distributing apron. The accom- 
panying diagram shows an arrangement 
for delivering the cotton to the ageing 
bins. With such an outfit four different 
grades of cotton can be used, and one 
hopper can be employed for the re- 
worked waste. 

I know of one mill using four hop- 
pers, one for the waste and the other 
three for two grades each. The results 
are very satisfactory, but I do not con- 
sider this the ideal way. The majority 
of carders will no doubt agree with me 
that where we have two grades of cotton 
and waste going together in the same 
hopper, the spiked apron will not pick 
up the same amount of each at the same 
time. Hence, the cotton is not mixed 
properly. When the hoppers each have 
only one grade, and are adjusted so 
that they feed the same amount on to 
the traveling apron, the mixing will be 
very near perfect. 

If there are no ageing bins and no 
way to get them, the cotton can be put 
into breaker laps and aged for a day or 
two. The cotton will then work much 
better at the intermediates and finishers, 
which will result in better work through- 
out the mill. 


Watch Cone Belts 


The hoppers should feed the breakers 
regularly, and the breaker laps should 
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and Roving 


By E. M. P. 


weigh not only even per lap, but not 
vary very much per yard, especially if 
they go direct to the finishers, as it is a 
hard matter to get them right after they 
are started wrong. I find that it pays 
to have knock-off gears on the breakers, 
and a lap from each machine weighed 
twice a day. This will keep the cone 
belts working at the proper place on the 
cones on the intermediates and finishers, 
and give them a better chance to make 
a good lap. I also find that it pays to 
keep in touch with the position of the 
cone belts when the machines are work- 
ing well and the breakers and inter- 
mediates are delivering good laps, as it 
makes it much easier to locate trouble 





A, condenser 
B, traveling apron 


Layout of Five Hoppers Feeding the 
Two Aging Bins 


in case anything goes wrong. A glance 
at the belts three or four times a day will 
tell when anything is wrong, and 
whether the machines are working as 
they should. 

The machine or hopper that feeds the 
reworked waste to the traveling apron 
should be adjusted so that it feeds a 
day’s supply of waste in a day. If it 
feeds it spasmodically, there will not, of 
course, be the same percentage of waste 
in all the cotton. 


Moisture Content of Cotton 


Very few lots of cotton carry the 
same amount of moisture on a normal 
day. Green cotton, which is cotton just 
picked early in the season, carries the 
most moisture, especially if ginned on a 
rainy day and baled before it is dried 
out. If this cotton is not opened up and 
allowed to dry out and age a few days 
before it is used, it will lose moisture 
at each process and give a great deal of 


trouble in keeping the weights right. It 
will invariably make lumpy and uneven 
roving and yarns. It not only loses 
moisture at each process, but is hard to 
lraft right, and will cause a great deal 
§ changing of the draft gears, or else 

great deal of light work will go 
through and make bad cloth. 

The first picking of the crop should 
be conditioned in a warm room with 
plenty of air circulating in it to get it 
in shape for producing good roving and 
yarns. All good carders and spinners 
dread green cotton that has not been 
conditioned. 


Effect of Moisture on Eveners 


I do not think that there is a boss 
carder anywhere that can set an evener 
on a picker to suit all degrees of mois- 
ture. At the most, it will have to be 
readjusted occasionally in extreme 
changes. The eveners do not act the 
same on both dry and damp days, espe- 
cially on very dry and very wet ones, 
where there is no way of controlling the 
humidity. Where a picker room has a 
variable relative humidity of from 40% 
to 80%, there will always be a great 
variation in the weights of the cotton at 
each process. 

After trying all kinds of moisture- 
control systems, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the only right way to get 
the best results is to keep the same 
amount of moisture in the cotton, and 
not try to add cotton and subtract it to 
suit the moisture. This can only be 
done with automatic humidity-control 
systems, and the cotton will have to be 
sent to the picker room in a normal 
condition, or it cannot be done even 
with that. I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is the moisture that the 
cotton brings from the opening room 
that affects its working qualities the 
greatest, and not what it picks up after 
it gets to the picker room. 


Cotton that is damp is much more’ 


compressed than dry cotton. Cotton 
that has no moisture is much thicker 
in lap form, but has less weight. As 
the evener acts only through the agency 
of the thickness of the cotton, it makes 
it necessary to keep that thickness the 
same at all times. Hence the same 
amount of moisture must be kept in the 
cotton at all times. 

The eveners should be kept clean all 
the time. They should be gone over at 
certain intervals, the more often the 
better, and anything found wrong should 
he set right. 

The right way to test an evener is to 
get the moisture content in the cotton to 
the point that is most desirable. If the 
eveners are tested and set when the 

otton carries this amount, they will 
vive better average service. To get the 
everage right and the fulcrum set in 
the right place, it is necessary to have 
our laps on the apron weighing the 
ame and of the right weight. With 
ur such laps on the apron, a finisher 
‘ap should be made with the proper 
‘raft gear on the machine to give the 
ight weight of lap when the cone belt 

working near the center of the cone. 








DEFECTS IN 


KNIT FABRICS 





The hosiery defect shown in the accompanying photograph 


is one that may result from several causes. 


The trouble is 


excess fabric, which forms small pouches at one end of the heel 


gore. 
the other. 


Sometimes the trouble is at one end and sometimes at 
These defects are sometimes called “dog ears.” 
One cause is poor looping at such places. 


Another is lack 


of proper care in boarding: once the stocking is dried this way. 


wetting out and re-boarding are the only likely remedies. 


An- 


other cause is making the toe with too many courses, thus mak- 
ing it longer than normal and creating extra fabric. 





Preferably the belt should be slightly 
nearer the large end of the cone. 

It the machine now makes a lap of 
the right weight the evener is working 
properly. If the lap does not weigh 
correctly, adjust the machine by the de 
vice provided until the machine makes 
one that is right. Then take one lap off 
the apron, and make another lap. It 
the one made with three laps on the 
apron is right, the fulcrum is set at the 
right place and the evener is in as good 
working order as it is possible to have 
it. But if the lap shows up heavy, the 
cone belt went too far and speeded the 
cone too much. The leverage movement 
should be increased slightly until the 
machine will make a good lap with three 
laps on the apron. On the other hand, 
if the lap is too light, the leverage 
should be increased until it makes one 
right. 


How Moisture Affects Twist 


Common sense teaches that we cannot 
put twist in water. For instance, sup- 
pose we are making 4.00-hank roving 
and putting in standard twist on a 
normal day with 6.5% moisture in the 
roving. Twelve yards of 4.00-hank rov- 
ing with 6.5% moisture content would 
contain cotton 23.38 grains, and water 
1.62 grains—a total of 25 grains. Now, 
100 — 23.38 = 4.27-hank roving. 

On a day when the cotton contains 
10% moisture, conditions are still worse 
as far as twist is concerned. Four-hank 
roving with 10% moisture content con- 
tains 22.50 grains of cotton and 2.50 
grains of water — tewal, 25 grains. 
hank roving. 

It appears to me that the moisture 
content should be taken into considera- 
tion when such a condition as_ this 
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arises, and the twist gear put on the 
machine to suit 4.44-hank roving, even 
if it is to stay on only until the cotton 
becomes normal again. Common sense 
will teach that 4.44-hank roving receiv- 
ing the twist per inch that ought to be 


put into a 4.00-hank will certainly be 
very weak, and will run badly on the 
roving frames and break back in the 


spinning creels. 

Suppose that to make 23s filling spin 
well we add a little excess twist, which 
causes the yarn to kink in the weave 
room. To keep it from kinking, mois- 
ture would have to be put into it, which 
of necessity would make it heavier, and 
change the number. The added weight, 
however, would be merely water. It 
would simply soften the thread and take 
the wiriness out of it; and, even if the 
added moisture makes the thread two 
numbers heavier, there is no more cot- 
ton and the twist is not affected. 


Adjusting Lap to Humidity 


The writer’s method of trying to keep 
numbers in the picker room by keeping 
the same amount of cotton in the lap 
in any and all degrees of relative hu- 
midity is based on the fact that in the 
writer’s locality cotton contains about 
6.5% moisture on a normal day in a 
normal relative humidity. Now if the 
relative humidity changes to such a 
degree that the moisture content changes 
to 10%, the theory is that cotton has 
to be added 10.0 — 6.5 = 3.5%, in 
order to keep the same amount of cotton 
in the lap. 

As an example, suppose that the 
standard weight of a lap 42 yards in 
length is 37 lb., which will make it 
weigh about 14 oz. per yard. On all 
normal days the lap would be made 37 
Ib., but any day or any time of the day 
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that the relative humidity reaches such 
a degree that the moisture content be- 
comes 10%, the lap would have to have 
3.5% of 37 lb. added, which would be 
103.5 & 37 = 38.29 Ib. 

On the other hand, if the relative 
humidity decreases to such a degree that 
the cotton would have only 4% mois- 
ture, the following calculations are 
necessary to find out what the laps would 
have to weigh: 6.50 — 4.0 = 2.5; 100 
— 2.5 = 97.5; 97.5 K 37 = 36.07 Ib. 

In some of the mills that have tried 
this system, every time that the relative 
humidity changes a pointer is changed 
to the figure on the scale that indicates 
what the lap should weigh. I do not 
like this way of doing it, however, be- 
cause if a man becomes accustomed to 
a certain weight he is liable to make 
blunders and forget what he is doing. 
In my opinion, the best way is to fix 
the scales so that a certain amount of 
weight can be added; about 48 one- 
ounce weights suit the average picker- 
room condition. Instead of having the 
finisher man watch a new figure on the 
scale when the relative humidity changes, 
let the man that takes the reading of the 
psychrometer add or subtract weight on 
the scales. Then the finisher man can 
consider the same weight all the time. 
On a normal day 48 oz. or 3 lb. should 
be on the scales. The following table 
shows how to add weight or take it off 
for the different regains: 


Weight 
Regain ——on Scale— 
Per Cent Lb Oz 


Weight 
Regain ——on Scale— 
Per Cent Lb. Oz. 


4.50 4 0 8.75 I 14 
4.75 3 14 9.00 | 12 
5.00 3 12 9.25 | 10 
5.25 3 10 9.50 | 8 
5.50 3 8 9.75 | 6 
a42 3 6 10.00 | 4 
6.00 3 4 10.25 ! 2 
6.25 3 2 10.50 | 0 
6.50 3 0 10.75 0 14 
6.75 2 14 11.00 0 12 
7.00 2 12 11.25 0 10 
7.25 2 10 11.50 0 8 
7.50 2 8 11.75 0 6 
7.75 2 6 12.00 0 4 
8.00 2 4 12.25 0 2 
8.25 2 2 12.50 0 0 
8.50 2 0 


I have tried and do try to get re- 
sults with this system of keeping num- 
bers, but I must confess that up to the 
present time I have not realized much 
benefit from it. As I have said before, 
I do not believe that cotton going 
through a picker room as fast as it has 
to in the average mill, picks up very 
much moisture. I[ have weighed off 
lengths of breaker, intermediate, and 
finished laps, and kept them for several 
days during considerable changes in 
atmospheric conditions, and I have never 
found any variation in any of these tests 
to go over 2%. The lengths were only 
one yard, and easy for the moisture to 
penetrate. I believe that it is the origi- 
nal moisture that the cotton retains from 
the bale (if it is not conditioned or aged 
for a while) that causes the variation 
in the numbers and weights, and not 
the moisture it picks up in the picker 
room. In my opinion the cotton should 
enter the breaker hoppers in a normal 
condition, and the picker room should 
show the same relative humidity all 
the 


time the machines are running, 
which can only be done by having a 
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good moistening system with automatic 
control. 


Variation from Faulty Draft 


I have seen some very uneven work 
leave the picker room due to insufficient 
space in the dust room. When a dust 
room is built for a limited number of 
fans calculated to deliver a certain num- 
ber of cubic feet of air, and later the 
fans are increased when the mill is en- 
larged, with the same space in the dust 
room, the result is a continual back 
draft that will always give trouble. It 
causes lumps and thin places throughout 
the entire lap. 

A similar effect results when the fan 
is running in the wrong direction. If 
the flue leads off from the front of the 
machine, the fan should run in the same 
direction as the beater, but if the flue 
runs off toward the back of the machine, 
the fan should run in the opposite direc- 
tion to the beater. 


Lapping Cards Carelessly 


The first yard of the lap that the 
picker makes—which is the last yard 
that enters the card—is the heaviest. 
This is due to the fact that after the 
operative takes the lap to the scales and 
weighs it, he returns to the machine, 
starts it, puts the pin in position, and 
lets the lap-heads down on the pin. 
From the time he starts the rolls until 
he gets the pressure on the pin, the 
machine has run from # to 14 yd., de- 
pending on his efficiency, with no draft 
between the lap and calender rolls. This 
of necessity makes the lap heavier at 
that end. 

On the other end of the lap—the end 
that the lap-hand starts into the card 
when he puts on a new lap—we are 
liable to get another heavy place in the 
card sliver unless the lap-hand is taught 
how to put the lap on and join the ends 
together without lapping the end to an 
already heavy end. There are only two 
ways to keep from making a lot of 
extra-heavy sliver every time the laps 
are changed; viz., break off the last 
yard of the lap that is running out and 
require the lap-hand to splice them 
properly, or have the opening or bore 
in the trumpets so small that nothing 
but the ‘right weight of sliver can go 
through them. 

[I have made tests by weighing the 
card sliver while new laps were being 
put on, and [ have found 60-grain sliver 
weighing as much as 100 grains at this 
stage of the game. 


On Drawing Frames 


It is surprising to one standing around 
drawing frames and seeing the careless 
work going on in the average mill that 
we get as good weights as we do. If 
all the spoons do their work properly, 
and the drawing tender lets the machine 
run four or five yards with five ends up 
every time he puts in a new can, uneven 
work is sure to follow. To overcome 
this trouble in one mill, we fastened a 
3-in. rod on the backs of the drawing 
frames. Instead of the drawing tender 
throwing the end up to the rolls when he 
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put in a new can, he had to place the 
end of the sliver under the rod and put 
it in the spoon. Since this took quite 
a little time and caused a loss in pro- 
duction, we adopted a system of creeling 
the whole frame at one time, which 
showed quite an improvement in the 
evenness of the drawing sliver. 


On Roving Frames 


To run the tension too slack on a 
roving frame makes the bobbins fill up 
unevenly, especially on a dry day. This 
causes a great deal of breakage and a 
loss in production. There should be 
just enough tension on the ends to keep 
them the same diameter, and make a 
firm bobbin. 

To run the ends too tight will stretch 
the roving; and, if the tension reaches 
a certain limit, it will break the end 
down. But before this happens a great 
deal of light work will have gone on 
to the bobbins to give trouble in the 
spinning and weaving departments. 

To see how much stretch any certain 
frame is giving the roving, first find out 
how much contraction the twist being 
put in is giving the roving after it leaves 
the bite of the rolls. To do this, be 
sure that there is no tension on the 
ends. Stop the frame, and with a center 
punch, make a bur on the front roll at 
the bite of the roll between the flutes. 
Then take a little black ink and color 
the roving at the bite of the roll. To 
find the percentage of contraction, start 
the frame up and count 100 revolutions. 
If it is a l4-in. roll, the circumference 
is 3.1416 *K 1.25 ==3.927 in. This 
multiplied by 100 392.7 surface 
inches. Take the roving that comes 
from these surface inches and measure 
it with the roving reel. If 384 in., the 
contraction will be 384 —392.7—.977. 
100—97.7—=2.3% contraction without 
any tension. Then pick out a frame 
that looks tight and make the same 
kind of a test. If 388.5 in. is found, it 
will show that there is some tension, a 
little over 1%, which is enough to keep 
the bobbins even but will not make 25- 
grain, 4.00-hank roving. It will be } 
grain light. 

Tight tensions are detrimental to 
even roving and should be watched for 
constantly. No matter how good this 
stock may be when it comes to the rov- 
ing frames, it can be spoiled with the 
wrong tension gear. The finer the 
numbers or counts, the more _ these 
frames need looking after. The ten- 
sion gears, except in the case of an 
ideally humidified mill, must be changed 
with the changes of the weather. 


Hunniwood Designing Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. This firm has received a 
charter of incorporation to design, print 
and manufacture textile fabrics. Incor- 
porators mentioned were John W. Glee- 
son, treasurer, 1518 Womrath St., Wil- 
liam J. Reed and John M. Cronin. The 
same incorporators have also secured a 
charter for a concern to engage in the 
manufacture of textile goods and textile 
machinery, the firm to trade as the John 
W. Gleeson Co., Inc. Capital of the lat- 
ter concern is $50,000, while ‘that of the 
Hunniwood Designing Co., Ine.,_ is 
$20,000. 
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Further Easing Foreseen for Wool Market 


Large Supply of Raw Material Is 
Weakening Factor, Says Dr. Haney 


HE outstanding point of 
interest in the wool man- 


ufacturing industry during 
the last month has been the 
stepping up of mill activity 
and some improvement in manu- 
facturers’ replacement margins. 
The gain in margins is due to 
the accelerated decline in raw 
wool prices. 

London auctions closed with 
prices lower than previously, and 
the continued decline in Bradford tops 
indicates no expectation there as yet of 
higher raw wool. 

Reports from the goods markets indi- 
cate a demand for worsteds which tends 
to confirm and to justify the machinery 
statistics. Woolens, too, showed some 
improvement in April. Cold, wet 
weather has been a drawback, but dry 
goods sales have improved due to in- 
creased purchasing power during a 
period of high industrial activity. 


Favorable Factors 


The factors tending to support the 
price of raw wool are as follows: 

1. London auctions closed fairly firm. 
Prices of foreign tops here have been 
firmer than domestic. 

2. Domestic mill 
machinery activity 
during April. 

3. Receipts and imports are low, both 
absolutely and in comparison with mill 
consumption. 

4. Stocks of wool in the United States 
on April 1 declined from Jan. 1. The 
oa has been downward since July 1, 

928. 

5. Manufacturers’ replacement mar- 
gins increased, while loom activity was 
stepped up rather rapidly. 

_6. Worsted yarn is statistically strong. 
Spinners’ margins have held in spite of 
price declines. 

7. Wholesale dry goods sales have in- 
creased for two months. 


consumption and 
increased sharply 


Unfavorable Factors 


The factors tending to depress the 


SUMMARY—WOOL 


1. Raw wool supplies are so large that, in 
spite of high mill consumption, prices are 
likely to decline a little further. 

2. Worsted yarns may also be expected to 
sell lower, but no more than in proportion 
to wool. 

3. Probably wool cloth prices will have to 
be readjusted to the lower raw materials. 


price of raw wool may be listed as 
follows: 

1. World supplies are ample. A 
larger clip is expected in Australia for 
the 1929-1930 season. Stocks are larger 
than a year ago. 

2. Foreign primary markets are easy. 
London sales, though prices were firm 
at the end, closed 5 to 10% under 
March. 

3. Bradford tops and yarns continued 
to decline during the last month. 

4. Stocks of tops in commission comb- 
ing establishments on the continent 
were 3,000,000 Ib. larger on May 1 than 
on April 1 and were 7,500,000 Ib. larger 
than on the first of the vear. 

5. The domestic clip is estimated to 


Index Numbers 





be 300,000,000 _ bales, 
weakly held. Growers 
tinually revising their 
price downward, 

6. Consignments are 
year ago. 

7. Domestic stocks of wool in 
the hands of dealers and manu- 
facturers on April 1, were larger 
than a year ago. 

8. Cloth prices have had a 
downward trend since July, 
1928. Supply has been increased too 
rapidly to allow sustained advances. 


and is 
are con- 
ideas of 


above a 


Mill Activity Largest in Years 


During April, consumption of wool 
by mills, as well as activity of spindles, 
rose to high levels. Consumption was 
111.4% of the 1921-1928 average, 
against 103.7% in March and 91.5% a 
year ago. Spindle activity was 103.0% 
of the same average as compared with 
only 95.7% in March and 87.0% in 
April, 1928. April consumption was the 
highest for the month since 1923, and 
spindles were at their best level for 
April since 1924. 

There is little change in the relation- 
ship between consumption and spindle 


Woo/ | 
consumption 


Spindle’ 
hours 
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Fig. 1. 


GENERAL BAROMETER OF WOOL INDUSTRY: Wool Consumption— 


Grease equivalent; adjusted for number of working days and seasonal variation, 
1921-1928=100 (Dept. of Commerce). Spindle Hours—Average of woolen and 
worsted spindles, per cent active hours to total; adjusted for seasonal variation ; 


1921-1928 


100 (Dept. of Commerce). P/V Line—Ratio of general commodity 


price index to volume of trade (Bureau of Business Research). 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
ippears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 


The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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1927 1928 1929 


VANUFACTURERS’ MARGINS AND ACTIVITY—Wool Manu- 
Average of Replacement Margins; Wool Machinery Activity 


Composite of Loom and Spindle Activity, adjusted for seasonal variation; 


1924 1925 1926 
hig. 2. WOOL 
facturers’ Margins 
4verage 1923-1927 —100 for both indexes. 
activity. lhe latter, however, has 


gained on consumption in recent months, 
which suggests some cutting into stocks 
by manutacturers, 


Discount New Clip 


Notwithstanding the high level ot 
manuiacturing activity, the price of raw 
wool has declined more sharply each 
month since the beginning of the year. 
The [extTiL—E Worxp index in May was 
93.8% ot the 1921-1928 average, 
against 98.6 in April and 106.5 a year 
Chis was the lowest price reached 
June, 1927. The current decline 
has been the most severe since 1926, and 
will probably go further. 

Stocks, though 
and the new 
world supply 


concessions 


ago. 
since 


low, are above a year 
clip is huge. In fact, 
Situation is easy and 
are necessary to move 


ago, 
the 

price 
the wool. 


Yarn Declines Reflect Lower Wool 


WorLpD index of wor- 

May declined to 
112.5% of the average for 1921, falling 
trom 114.5 in April and 115.6% a 


Che TEXTILE 


sted yarn prices in 


Vear apo. 

Spindle activity increased sharply in 
April, reaching the highest levels since 
early 1925. Both woolen and worsted 
spindles gained in activity during the 


month, with the worsted branch by tar 
the more active. Nevertheless, loom 
activity also made such a_ substantial 


gain that the balance between the looms 
and worsted spindles showed no mate- 
rial change. ‘The statistical position of 
worsted yarns remains fairly strong. 

\ reflection of this condition is found 
in the spinners’ margin, which was un 
changed in April. The fact that spin- 
ners can, on the average, maintain their 
margins intact while stepping up pro- 
duction as rapidly as was done in April, 
tends to justify a continuation of our 
forecast that varn would decline in price 
but only in proportion to the decline in 
raw wool. 

or 


studies 


the last two months our price 
led us to believe that 
either cloth must rise in price or yarn 
decline, and that the latter 
wouud be the more likely. 


agvalll are 


nave 


occurrence 
The indica- 
that cloth must rise or 
. and again we do not look 


tions 
varn decline 
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for a rise in cloth. The continuation of 
the readjustment in the raw wool mar- 
ket suggests that there must be some 
further readjustment downward in yarn 
prices. 


Wool Textiles Easing Off 


lhe price of wool cloth has eased off 
since January. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of woolen and worsted 
goods prices in April was 100.3% of 
the 1926 average, against 100.7% in 
March and 100.5% a year ago. There 
has been a tendency toward a down- 
ward driit since last July, when the 
index was 101.5%. There is strong 
probability that the cloth market must 
eventually readjust itself to a lower raw 
wool market, hence further 
are to be expected. 

Loom activity in April made one of 
the widest gains in recent years. Our 
composite index of wide and narrow 
loom hours in April was 103.1% of the 
1923-1927 average, against 94.0% in 
March and 84.4% a year ago. Not- 
withstanding the stepping up of loom ac- 
tivity to the highest level since early 
1925, the replacement margins continued 
to improve. This situation is encourag- 
ing as it reflects a stronger demand for 
wool textiles. 

But, on the other hand, loom activity 
is at a level which indicates that pro- 
duction is too large to allow wool cloth 
prices to advance. Supply is not only 
large absolutely, but is large when com- 
pared with wholesale dry goods sales. 
The latter have improved in recent 
months and are near the high point of 
1928, but loom activity has been stepped 
up faster than demand conditions seem 
to warrant. Some maladjustment ap- 
pears to be developing. It is to be 
hoped that the manufacturers will be 
alert to curtail their outputs with any 
reduction in demand. 


decreases 


Mill Margins Improve 


Lower raw wool prices have increased 
the manufacturers’ replacement margin 
to such an extent that in April it was 
the highest in two vears. May prob- 
ably witnessed a further improvement. 
Why should they be content with a 
small improvement in their margins 
when these are still so low? 
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Long-Draft Organization 


Roving Equipment Reduced 28% 
and Other Savings Made 


Figures on the savings in equipment 
that are effected by long-draft spinning 
systems have not been generally avail- 
able, due in part to the varying condi- 
tions found in different cotton mills. 
Specific information on this point is 
given in the May issue of The Saco- 
Lowell Bulletin, from which the follow- 
ing is abstracted: 

In the accompanying table is given 
the roving organization for a 50,000- 
spindle print-cloth mill on regular spin- 
ning; also the roving organization that 
would be used with the Saco-Lowell- 
Roth system of spinning. The yarns 
are 29s warp and 40s filling. By in- 
creasing the spinning drafts 36%, a 
saving in total roving spindles is et- 
fected which amounts to 28%. Analyz- 
ing the figures in the table it will be 
noted that 64 more slubber spindles are 
required by the long draft organization, 
while 520 less intermediate spindles and 
3,048 less fly-frame spindles are re- 
quired. 

The resultant saving in power, re- 
pairs, upkeep, overhead, taxes, insur- 
ance, etc., would have a very favorable 
effect on the cost per pound of the 
yarn. The floor space saved in the 
case of a mill already in operation 
could be used to increase production; 
or, in the case of a new unit, it would 
mean many dollars saved in the build- 
ing cost. 

It will also be noted in the table that 
the Saco-Lowell-Roth equipment, be- 
cause of its capacity for longer drafts, 
enables one to use drafts on roving 
frames not in excess of good practice. 

ORGANIZATIONS FOR 50,000-SPINDLE 

PRINT-CLOTH MILL 
Regular Spinning Organization 


Doubl- 

Hank ing Draft Spindles 

Slubber. 60 1 4.61 576 
Intermediate. 1.85 2 6.16 2,320 
Fly Frame (warp) 5.20 2 5.62 4,480 
Fly Frame (filling) 6.60 2 7.13 4,800 
arp.... 29s 2 11.20 25,000 
Filling. 40s 2 12.10 25,000 

Saco-Lowell-Roth Organization 

Slubber (warp)... . 55 1 3.65 320 
Slubber (filling) . 70 | 4.20 320 
Intermediate (warp). 1.30 2 4.75 840 
Intermediate (filling) 1.70 2 4.85 960 
Fly Frame (warp)... 3.75 2 5.80 2,888 
Fly Frame (filling). 5.00 2 5.85 3,344 
Sem. Be ° 29s 2 15.59 25,000 
Filling... .. 40s 2 16.00 25,000 


American Institute of 
Cooperation to Meet July 29 


Baton RouGe, La.—The fifth sum- 
mer session of the American Institute 
of Cooperation will be held on _ the 
campus of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity here, beginning July 29, accord- 
ing to announcement of C. W. Holman, 
secretary. 

C. O. Moser, of Dallas, Texas, presi- 


dent and general manager of tne 
American Cotton Growers Exchange, 
and chairman of the Institute this 


year, has arranged for a number ol 
committees to work with the trustees. 





At the annual election of the New 
York Cotton Exchange last Monday, 
Gardiner H. Miller, of Hopkins, Dwight 
& Co., was re-elected president; Philip 
B. Weld, of Post & Flagg, was elected 
vice-president, and T. Laurelle Guild 


was elected treasurer. Mr. Weld suc- 
ceeds John H. McFadden, Jr., who is 
devoting his entire time to the chair- 
manship of the Securities Committee of 
the Exchange. Mr. Guild, who has been 
a member of the exchange since 1904, 
was appointed treasurer recently to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
James F. Maury, who had served for 23 


years. 


The medal awarded annually by the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers to the outstanding graduate in 
Textile Engineering at the Clemson 
College (S. C.) Textile School, was re- 
ceived this year by Clarence R. Barton, 
of Anderson, S. C. After finishing high 
school in 1923, Mr. Barton worked in 
the Orr Cotton Mills, of Anderson, 
where his father is overseer of weaving, 
and then entered Clemson College in 
1925. Following his graduation in June, 
he will become connected with the 
Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


Edward A. Filene, merchant of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has offered to raise $25,000 
in order to defray expenses of an inquiry 
into “real” wages in various countries of 
Europe. The International Labor Of- 
fice, Geneva, has been unable to secure 
funds for this purpose, and Mr. Filene’s 
offer will make it possible for valuable 
data to be collected. 


Norman B. Richardson has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Rufus W. Scott, 
chairman of the board of American 
Chatillon Corp., and will assist Mr. 
Scott in the sales division of the cor- 
poration. 


Carl Glum, of Monforts, of M. Glad- 
back, Germany, is visiting Canada. 
While here he is visiting textile mills 
with the object of advising them as to 
the latest developments in process that 
are being adopted in Europe. 


John A. Law, Jr., son of J. A. Law, 
president of the Chesnee (S. C.) Mills 
and the Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
will take a journey around the world 
next fall. He will sail across the Pa- 
ciic from the western coast and after 


stay in the Orient will return to 
\merica from Europe, crossing the 
\tlantic. 


David Clark, editor, Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C., was elected 
a member of the directorate of Rotary 
International, representing the United 
States, at the annual convention of 
Rotary clubs in Dallas, Texas, recently. 


Dr. 
treasurer, 


Mf 


W. C. Hamrick, president and 
Hamrick Mills and Alma 
lls, Gaffney, S. C., was recently re- 
ected chairman of the board of trustees 
' Limestone College. 


facob F. Brown, head of the Boston 
1 concern of Brown & Howe, has 


just returned to Summer St., after an 
extensive tour of Europe. 


C. M. Carr, former executive of the 
Durham Hosiery Mills, is reported being 
offered the commercial vice-presidency 
of the American Enka Corp. 


Harold S. Edwards of the interna- 
tional wool house of Francis Willey & 
Co. returned last week after an extended 
stay in England. 


Percy A. Legge, Philadelphia, recently 
sailed for England where he plans to 
remain for a short vacation. 


James A. Abernathy, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer of the James Cotton Mills, Inc., 
of Maiden, N. C., has been elected mayor 
of: Lincolnton, N. C 


C. H. Turner, of Benson Turner & 
Co., worsted spinners, Bradford, Eng- 
land, arrived in the city recently. Dur- 
ing his three weeks’ business trip among 
the textile mills he will make his head- 
quarters in the Mayor Bldg., Montreal. 
P. B. Hart, who is Canadian agent for 
the company will be at the above build- 
ing also. 


Andrew Christian, who was formerly 
assistant to Edwin R. Dibrell, of 
Celanese Corp. of America, has resigned 
his position. 


T. A. Hightower, manager of the 
Kendall Mills, Inc., Edgefield, S. C., has 
been chosen president of the Edgefield 
Lions Club. 


S. C. Murfitt, one of the best known 
wool importers in the Boston market re- 
turned last week from a three months’ 
tour covering South America, South 
Africa and Europe. 


Charles F. Brady, Fall River agent of 
Samuel Newburger & Co.,. cotton mer- 
chants, has announced his retirement as 
of June 1, to become local manager of a 
stock brokerage firm. 


Mrs. P. Kimzey has been appointed 
representative of the American Enka to 
secure women workers. 


W. A. Simpson, sales manager of 
Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., hosiery 
and textile machine builders of Leicester, 
England, has returned to England. He 
left recently after an extended business 
trip through Canada. He contemplates 
appointing a resident agent in Canada. 


William H. Lumsden, assistant man- 
ager of Mente & Co., Inc., bag manu- 
facturers of Savannah, effective June J, 
becomes president and general manager 


of the Southeastern Bag Co. at Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Dr. Hollis Godfrey, vice-president of 
the Engineering Economics Foundation 
of Boston, spoke on “Improving Busi- 
ness in a Buyer’s Market and the Pro- 
fessional Man,” at the annual graduation 
exercises of the Lowell Textile Institute 
held on June 4. 
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Arthur Alterman, Philadelphia, Pa., 
well known in sales end of the knitted 
outerwear trade, who has been associated 
with the Franklin Sweater Mills for the 
last 8 years, plans to start a manufactur- 
ing concern of his own within the next 
few months. He intends to manu- 
facture men’s and boys’ sweaters, to be 
sold through the Franklin Sales Co., of 
which Mr. Alterman is the secretary and 
treasurer. 


Edmund M. Brown has accepted a po- 
sition as styler with Terhune, Yereance 
& Wolff of New York City. Mr. Brown 
has been connected with some of the 
leading mills in New England. He goes 
to his new position from the Uxbridge 
(Mass.) Worsted Co. Previously he was 
connected with the Hockanum Co., 
Rockville, Conn.; Anchor Mills, Harris- 
ville, R. I.; Continental, Riverside and 
Paragon Mills, of Providence, R. I. 


Emmett Ainley has accepted the po- 
sition as designer with the Hetzel Mfg. 
Co., Chester, Pa. 


E. B. Hofford, lately with C. K. Eagle 
& Co., Inc., and Pine Tree Silk Mills, 
has accepted position as manager and 
superintendent of the Trumansburg 
(N. Y.) Textile Corp. 


James R. Savery, treasurer of the 
Berkshire Woolen Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
who is first vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Elks’ Association, has declined 
the presidency for business reasons. 


James A. Boynton, of Fall River, 
treasurer for a time of the Corr Mfg. 
Co., and prior to that in the cloth busi- 
ness, has joined the Merchants & Manu- 
facturers, Inc., organization and is at 
present in the office of Arkwright Mills, 
Fall River, Mass. 


A. Tait Hope, for the last two years 
head designer for the Chase Mills, Am- 
erican Woolen Co., Webster, Mass., has 
been transferred to the Webster ( Mass.) 
Mill of the same company. 


James M. Busher has taken the po- 
sition as designer for the Shetucket 
Worsted Mills, Inc., Baltic, Conn. Mr. 
Busher comes from Woonsocket, R. I. 


J. M. Cline, head of the dye depart- 
ment of the Alma Mills, Gaffney, S. C., 
succeeds O. D. Hancock as a trustee of 
Cherokee County’s progressive school. 


O. G. Morehead has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of carding, spinning 
and the roller shops of the Loray Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


N. B. Murphy, superintendent of the 
New England-Southern Mills Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, Pelzer, S. C., has resigned. 


J. J. Caldwell has resigned as over- 
seer weaving, Issaqueena Mills, Central, 
S. C., to accept a similar position at 
Pelzer, S. C. Thurston Kinsler has been 
promoted to succeed Mr. Caldwell. 


W. M. Southern has been made super- 
intendent of the Pineville (N. C.) plant 
of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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N THIS 


S day of keen competition, manufacturers must use Ma- 


chines capable of speedily turning out high-quality products. 
The two Hosiery Machines described below, for which ROBERT 
REINER, INCORPORATED, is the sole American and Canadian 
representative, are famous for the speed with which they operate 
and for the extremely high quality of their products. 
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EINSIEDEL “REINER” High-Speed 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine 


There is no Machine on the market quite as 
popular with manufacturers as the EINSIEDEL 
“REINER” High-Speed Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Machine. It operates with tremendous speed, and 
turns out the highest-grade products. With this 
Machine you can obtain the most novel effects in 
clock and lace designs and in fancy stripes. It has 
large cams and short needles, and has a divided 
narrowing machine with control in center. Proof 
of the unfailing satisfaction this Hosiery Machine 
gives lies in the fact that today there are so many 
in operation in America. 





SEYFERT & DONNER High-Speed 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine 


The best materials available are used in the con- 
struction of this Machine, the product of the largest 
Flat-Knitting Machine Builders in Germany. It 


comes in any desirable number of sections and in 
any gauge. A uniform stitch is assured by the 
specially designed Jack Head and Slur Cocks. Oil 
With this 
unusually rigid, sturdy machine the manufacturer 
can be confident of the highest quality of production 


rings are used in all main bearings. 


at an extremely low upkeep cost. 


Both the EINSIEDEL “REINER” and the SEYFERT & DONNER 
High-Speed Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines can be seen any day 


in operation in our Factory Show Rooms in Weehawken. 


We cor- 


dially invite you to visit us and see for yourself what these remark- 


able Machines can accomplish. 


ROBERT REINER, INCORPORATED 


550-564 Gregory Avenue 
WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 


(In sight of the Woolworth Tower) 


Found-d 1903 
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Telegraph Address: “REINER,” HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Phone: UNION 502-503-504 
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E. W. Edwards has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Mill No. 5 of the 
Erwin (N. C.) Mills. 


Frank E. Heymer, superintendent of 
the Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., has resigned. 


Frank L. Bills, superintendent of the 
Blackstone (Mass.) Mill of the Lonsdale 
(R. I.) Co., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Berkley (R. I.) mill of 
the same company, succeeding the late 
John E. Gray. He will continue to hold 
both positions. 


Charles E. W. Matthews, general su- 
perintendent of the Davis & Brown 
Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., has been 
elected president of the Rotary Club of 
Uxbridge. 


G. W. Carter has been made night 
superintendent of the Anderson (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


James O’Brien has been promoted to 
the position as overseer of weaving for 
the Dunn Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I. Mr. O’Brien was formerly second 
hand at this mill. 


J. P. Floyd has resigned as overseer 
of weaving at the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. B. Porterfield has been made day 
overseer of carding and spinning at the 
Harris Cotton Mills, Inc., Eatonton, Ga. 


M. L. Wiggins has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving and slashing at the High 
Shoals (N. C.) plant of the Manville- 
Jenckes Co. 


L. C. Wilkinson is overseer of slash- 
ing and drawing-in at The Dallas Mfg. 
Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


Henry Morrissey, overseer of carding 


for the Norad Mills, No. Adams, Mass., 
has resigned his position with that 


company. 


F. L. Cole, formerly with Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., has been made night 
overseer of carding and spinning in the 
Spindale plant of Spencer Corp., Spin- 
dale, N. C., succeeding G. S. Watkins, 
who recently resigned. 


Reinhard Born has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of finishing for the 
Packard Woolen Co., Ashland, N. H. 
Mr. Born was formerly employed for 
- Virginia Woolen Co., Winchester, 

2 

Henry C. Taber, former master me- 
chanic for the Otis Co., Ware, Mass., 
for many years, has sold his farm in 
Richville, N. Y., where he has lived 
since leaving Ware and will locate in or 
near Springfield, Mass. 


_C. O. Beach has been made second 
hand in weaving at The Ivey Mill Co., 
Hickory, N. C. 


Textile Men on Board of 
New Bank in New York 


_ Leaders of the textile and fur in- 
Custries, and men prominent in dry 
coods and chain-store trade are mem- 
ers of the Board of Directors and of 





the Advisory Board of the Broadway 


National Bank & Trust Co., which, 
according to an announcement by 
David A. Brown, chairman of the 


board, will begin business at 261 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, on June 18. 
Leonard L. Rothstein, who for six- 
teen years was president of the Marion 
Dress Co., is vice-president of the new- 
bank. Among the directors are Isaac D. 
Bachmann, president of Bachmann, Em- 
merich & Co., textile factors; John 
Bancroft, Jr., president of Jos. Bancroft 
& Sons, finishers ; Charles Cohen, treas- 
urer of the Lamport Manufacturers 
Supply Co.; Edmund S. Cruttenden, 
secretary of the M. C. D. Borden & 
Sons, Inc.; Louis Eisenberg, former 
president of the Warwick Knitting 
Mills; George H. Eypper, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Deering, Milliken & 
Co.; Bennet Goldberg, of Morris Gold- 
berg Sons; Samuel Katz, furrier, and 
president of the Continental Depart- 
ment Stores; Samuel C. Lamport, presi- 
dent of the Lamport Manufacturers 
Supply Co.; Leon Lowenstein, treasurer 
of M. Lowenstein & Sons, and I. Miller 
and George Miller, retail store owners. 


Textile Associates Celebrate 
(Continued from page 25) 


ing the longest distance to attend the 
meeting were George Fish from Lowell, 
N. C., Clyde M. Janes, superintendent 
Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Walter Walsh, superintend- 


ent Montreal Cottons, Ltd. Valley 
Field, P. Q. 

The principal theme of all of the 
speakers who were called upon by 


Toastmaster Broadbent, after extending 
congratulations to the club, was the im- 
portant service that an organization of 
this kind could perform through its 
members for the whole industry. The 
same idea, as explained by President 
Baylies of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, is to be utilized 
by that organization through sectional 
meetings of overseers, superintendents 
and agents to be started next Fall. 


Sec.-Treas. Fernley Honored 


A notable feature of the afternoon 
was the presentation by President Boys 
on behalf of the club to Secretary- 
Treasurer John A. Fernley of a testi- 
monial engrossed on parchment and 
handsomely framed which was presented 
in appreciation of 30 years of continu- 
ous official service. The engrossed text 
was as follows: 

“This Association was formed for the 
purpose of bringing men in executive posi- 
tions in textile mills together for the dis- 
cussion of technical problems, and was or- 
ganized in 1899 by Richard Cowell, John 
A. Fernley, George Fish, George Moon, 
and John J. Walmsley. 

“John A. Fernley was one of the organ- 
izers of the Textile Associates Club in 1899 
—its first secretary 1899-1904—treasurer 
1904-1906—president 1906-1910, and con- 
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tinuously secretary from 1910 to the pres- 


ent time. It 1s believed that such a record 
is unequalled in any similar organization. 

“As we review the steady growth, both 
in membership and the interest in technical 
discussions, the members feel that Mr. 
Fernley’s services and faithfulness have 
contributed in a large measure to the suc- 
cess of the club. 

“It was unanimously voted that a suit- 
able testimonial be presented to Mr. Fern- 
ley to commemorate the Two Hundrec 
Fiftieth meeting and the Thirtieth Anni- 
versary, during which time he has served 
continuously as an officer, and to commend 
him highly for the faithful and satisfactory 
services which he has performed. 

“We wish him continued health, pros- 
perity, and happiness. 

“Unanimously submitted on behalf of the 
Textile Associates Club. Robert W. Boys, 
President. 


To Discuss Merchandising 
N. C. Mill Men Prepare Program 
for Meeting June 21-22 


Sound merchandising of textiles will 
constitute the general theme of the 23rd 
annual convention of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of North Caro- 
lina, at Charlotte, N. C., June 21-22, 
according to Hunter Marshall, Jr., 
secretary of the organization. Several 
recognized authorities in their respec- 
tive fields of merchandising will appear 
before the gathering and a large number 
of mill executives is expected to attend 
the discussions. 

The opening session will be called 
to order by T. H. Webb, Concord, N. C., 
president of the association, and will be 
held in the main assembly room of 
Hotel Charlotte at 11 A. M., June 21. 
S. Robert Glassford, president of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants, New York, will deliver an ad- 
dress on “Sound Merchandising,” while 
Dr. Guy King, director of exports, 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., will speak on the subject, 
“Merchandising Abroad.” 

Merchandising from the mill man’s 
point of view, both in the textile field 
and other industries, will be discussed 
in a broad way. George A. Sloan, sec- 
retary, The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
New York, will conduct a general dis- 
cussion of merchandising at the close 
of the first morning session. 

The entire convention party, includ- 
ing families and friends, will attend a 
buffet luncheon at the Charlotte Coun- 
try Club, at 2 p.m., Friday, given by 
citizens of Charlotte identified with the 
textile industry. 1n the afternoon there 
will be a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the association, and following 
this, an opportunity will be given for 
the holding of group meetings of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 

The annual banquet will be at the 
Hotel Charlotte, 8 o’clock, Friday 
evening, and special entertainment for 
the occasion has been arranged. A 
prominent speaker will appear on the 
program at the banquet, although his 
name will not be announced until a 
later date. 

The regular business meeting will be 
held Saturday morning. 
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1st Spectator: “Say, that fellow from the Kaumagraph 
Company tells me that over 90% of all tennis balls are 
trademarked with Kaumagraph Transfers.” 


2nd Spectator: “Js that so? That Kaumagraph crowd al- 
ways has a lot on the ball when it comes to solving 
trademarking problems—and I don’t only mean a tennis 


ball either.” 





OR over 25 years the Kaumagraph Company has specialized in L— hs 
matters of identification. Our first big job was to educate the man- 
ufacturer to trademark at all. Our second big job was to supply him I , 
with a sensible, practical, economical method of applying the mark. C] SS 
Our third big job was to create laboratories . . . a research department . . . | 








an art department. . . a legal department to which he could turn for help 
on any problem of identifying his products. Thousands of satisfied 
customers say we have done a mighty fine job May we demonstrate? 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY ... 200 Varick Street ... New York City 


Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Paris, Ont. Paris, France. : 
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The “Express” Fulling Mill fully meets the Test 


Lowers production costs and increases 
the salability of goods 





RODNEY HUNT 
ad. ACHINE LUE 


—The Best by Mill Test— 


Give the “Express” Fulling Mill the “‘acid 
test.”’. Install one in your own plant along- 
side of your other mills or let it replace one 
of them. Set it to work on your own 
fabrics. 

You will be impressed with its extra capac- 
ity, and with its fast fulling. When we 
say ‘‘fast fulling,”” we mean real fulling 
and not simply fast shrinkage. Both in 
the finish as the goods come from the 
‘Express Mills’ and after the final dry 
finishing, the felting appears exceptionally 
secure and firm. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
66 Mill St., Orange, Mass., U.S. A. 


You will also be im- 


pressed with the greater fulling in width 
and the consequent more economical lay- 
out in the loom. 


Installations average to show that two 
“Express” Mills are giving as much pro- 
duction as the manufacturer was pre- 
viously obtaining from three other mills 
and the results are better. It will pay you 
to investigate. Without obligating you in 
any way, we shall be glad to call at your 
plant at your convenience and give you the 
complete ‘Express’ story. 








See cAlso 
CONSOLIDAJ ED TEXTILE 
——(CATALOG—— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO, U.S. A.; HAMILTON AND MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Rubber-Bumper Couplings 





Pin, Bushing Type Now Made in 
Larger Sizes 


A 934A Ajax flexible coupling, the 
largest of its kind ever built, was re- 
cently shipped to the _ International 
Paper Co., Corinth, N. Y., for installa- 
tion between a water wheel and a speed 
increaser. The coupling will be used 
to transmit 1,200 hp. at 220 r.pm. It 
weighs 2,000 Ib. The builders claim for 
this coupling simplicity, resistance to 
severe operating conditions, and ab- 
sence of any maintenance requirements. 


' 





- 


Large-Sized Pin, Bushing, and Rubber- 
Bumper Coupling 


The fact that couplings of the pin, 
bushing, and rubber-bumper type will 
stand up in the larger sizes is claimed 
to have been proved by the Ajax Flexi- 
ble Coupling Co., Westfield, N. Y. This 
company has built these couplings in 
large sizes for heavy duties up to 12-in. 
bore. 


Deep-Well Turbine 


Six-Inch and Eight-Inch Sizes for 
Small Bores 


The American Well Works, Aurora, 
lil., announces new 6-in. and 8-in. deep- 
well turbines. These turbines have been 
built to meet the need for a turbine to 
fit smaller-bored wells. The deep-well 
turbine consists of the turbine-head 
proper, which is the driving unit; the 
supporting pipe, which encloses the 
driving shaft; and the turbine itself, 
which consists of the number of stages 
necessary for the specific requirements. 

The turbine head consists of the ver- 
tical motor mounted on a very rigid 
and compact base. The thrust bearing 
of the motor is designed to carry the 
load of the line shaft and impellers. To 
the turbine head is attached the sup- 








Turbine for Small-Bored Deep Well 


porting pipe, to the lower end of which 
is attached the turbine proper. The tur- 
bine proper is a special style of the tur- 
bine type of centrifugal, and is designed 
with the special features of other 
“American” deep-well turbines. 

All bearings are oil lubricated by 
gravity feed from the surface, the grav- 
ity feed being electrically controlled. 
Provision is made for complete drain- 
age of all waste oil and water leakage, 
and the discharge pipe is located above 
the floor level, which permits of easy 
access. 


*“King-Clip” Gate Valve 








For Steam, Oil, Gas, Air, Water, 


and Gasoline Lines 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
O., has developed a new valve known 
as the “King-clip” gate valve. It is 
claimed to be equally suitable for steam, 





Sliding-Stem, Quick-Operating, 
Gate Valve 
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oil, gas, air, water, and gasoline lines. 
The valve is rugged and is made in 
three designs—rising-stem inside-screw, 
outside-screw-and-yoke, and quick-oper- 
ating. All types are procurable in iron- 
body bronze-mounted and in all-iron 
patterns, with screw or flange ends. 
The body is made of iron, especially 
alloyed for valve service. Substantial 
hexagons resist wrenching strains and 
piping stresses. The thread length ac- 
commodates both American Standard 
and A.P.I. line pipe. When screw- 


SERRGa) LLL ee 
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a 
Above— 
Rising-Stem, 
Outside-Screw-and- 
Yoke, Gate Valve \ j 
At Right— 

Rising-Stem, an. 
Inside-Screw, 





Gate Valve 


ing up a valve, there is no danger of 
the pipe ends jamming against the 
diaphragm or seats. The flange-end 
valves have flanges of the 125-lb. 
“American Standard” for iron flanges 
and are plain-faced. Face-to-face di- 
mensions on flange-end valves are 
standard trade practice. 

The steel clip provides a simple but 
effective method of securing the con- 
nection between the body and bonnet. 
It greatly facilitates dismantling the 
valve for cleaning or inspection and 
lends strength and rigidity to the body. 

A coarse thread for the screw stuff- 
ing box offers resistance to corrosion 
and insures long life. A screw stuffing- 
box nut is used in valves up to 3 in. 
inclusive; sizes l-in. to 3-in. inclusive 
have a gland follower. A bolted iron 
gland is used in 34-in. and 4-in. valves. 

The bronze bushing in the bonnet in 
the inside-screw and quick-operating 
iron-body bronze-mounted valves, an ex- 
clusive features, provides a non-corro- 
sive contact with the bronze stem, pro- 
tects the stem threads, and insures easy 
operation. The outside-screw-and-yoke 
valves, both iron-body bronze-mounted 
and all-iron, have bronze bushing in the 
top of the yoke. 

The disc is sharply tapered, making 
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This Chinchilla Machine 





Increases Production 50% 
Improved Hunter Equipment Affords Operating Speed 25 to 50 Yds. per 


Hour—Meets Demand for Any Type of Finish—Write for Complete Data 


To the mill 
executive plan- 
ning (a) to 
replace old 


equipment, or 
(b) to expand 
present opera- 
tions, or (c) 
desiring to 
lower costs, the 
improved 
Hunter Chin- 
chilla Machine 
offers new and 
important ad- 
vantages. As 
for example 
these 


6 Practical Advantages 


1. With the Hunter Chinchilla you can get 
any type of Whitney or Chinchilla finish 
desired. This, because unique method of 
dial set enables you to get any motion from 
a straight line crosswise or lengthwise to a 
complete circle. This also means that you 
can get any angle in between—either right or 
left hand. By keeping records of dial settings 
the operator can duplicate any desired finish 
or curl whenever it is wanted. 

2. It will give you a 50% increase in produc- 
tion. This because gearing system is such 
that, while main shaft makes 300 r.p.m., 
table or platen makes 600 strokes per minute. 
This is an increase of 200 strokes per minute 
over old type of Chinchilla. (Speed of cloth 
through machine runs from 25 to 50 yds. 
per hour according to finish desired). 

3. It is vibrationless. Bearings and special 
designed girts are machined where they fit to 
frames. This makes for rigid and vibration- 
less operation. Machine life is increased 
tremendously. 


4. It is strong and durable of construction. 
Table or platen is made of strips of 2-in. 


Soa rj rE 
= ie See « 






This Chinchilla Machine will produce any type of Whitney or 
Chinchilla Finish. Operator can reproduce any given 
finish or curl quickly and easily 


lumber dowelled and glued. This makes for 
a light but strong and stiff table. Table is 
worked by two hardened steel spindles work- 
ing in bronze bearings. Power is delivered 
through short shafts driven by bevel gears 

. the bed is made of cast iron of rigid 
construction covered with 3-in. wood bottom 
platen. It is planed on top and ends and 
bolted and dowelled to frames. The machine 
will last a life time. 


5. Easily adjusted to work in process because 
provision is made for any motion and for 
raising table to remove or introduce goods. 


6. Power requirements are only 10 hp. It is 
driven by T & L pulleys, 16-in. diameter with 
4-in. face making 300 r.p.m. 


Write for Complete Data 


Interested executives and Boss Finishers can get 
more complete details by writing for Bulletin No. 76 
—it will be mailed postpaid on request. 


If you will send complete information about type of 
cloth to be processed, capacities of present equip- 
ment, floor space and power available, etc., our 
Engineers may be able to give you data showing 
definitely what the improved Hunter Chinchilla 
will do for vou when applied to your present 
operations. Write 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 





—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES—Continued 





the valve also adaptable for handling 
heavily impregnated fluids. The disc- 
stem connection in iron-body bronze- 
mounted valves is in the form of a 
horse-shoe band—a strong method of 
construction. 

In the all-iron patterns, all parts ex- 
cept the bronze yoke bushing in the out- 
side-screw-and-yoke valves are made of 
ferrous metals. All-iron valves are for 
use in handling solutions which attack 
bronze, but not iron. Sizes up to 2 in. 
inclusive have permanently _ rolled-in 
steel seat rings; larger sizes have in- 
tegral seats. 

Pressure ratings ot ‘“King-clip” gate 
valves are as follows: Screw ends 4 to 
2 in., inclusive—150 lb. working steam 
pressure, 225 Ib. gas or liquid pres- 
sure; screw ends 24 to 4 in., inclusive, 
and flange ends 14 to 4 in., inclusive— 
125 lb. working steam pressure, 175 Ib. 
gas or liquid pressure. 


Sewing Machine for Canvas 


Wide Fabrics Handled Easily by 
36-In. Arm 


The Union Special Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, has just just completed the manu- 
facture of five machines of the new 
Class 38100, which has been developed 
especially for seaming operations on air- 
ship envelopes and for work on life- 
boat material and other products made 
from rubberized cotton. Tent and awn- 
ing manufacturers and others who han- 
dle heavy-weight fabrics in wide sec- 
tions will probably be interested. 

The outstanding feature of this new 
class of sewing machine is the unusually 





Sewing Machine for Wide and 
Heavy Goods 


long arm, which gives a clear space of 
36 in. to the right of the needle. The 
machine employs the double-locked 
stitch, which is claimed to give a 
strength of stitch greater than the fab- 
ric, together with an elasticity and dura- 
bility that is absolutely necessary in 
many of the applications for which can- 
vas goods are used. On this machine 
long seams can be produced that are 
unform and of workmanlike finish. 
The machine has the following dimen- 
sions: length of bed, 50 in. overall; 
space to right of needle, 36 in.; and 
space from the top of the cloth plate 
to the under side of the arm, 9 in. The 





machine is built in pulling attachment 


and seam type LSa-3 and stitch type 
401. The rows of stitches are 4 in. 
apart. 


Glassteel Diffuser 


Made Quickly Detachable for Fre- 


quent Cleaning 


A new Glassteel diffuser, Type 79, 
has been developed by the Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Ill. to 
facilitate frequent and thorough clean- 





Detachable Glassteel Diffuser 


ing at a minimum labor cost. In this 
new lighting unit the illuminating qual- 
ities and appearance of the former Ben- 
jamin Glassteel diffuser have been re- 
tained, and to these has been added the 
new feature of quick detachability for 
easy cleaning. 

Type 79 consists of only two parts: 
a permanent wiring base, either for 
pendent stem or outlet box; and one 
other complete unit, comprising re 
flector, lamp, and glass enclosing globe. 
This unit is attached to the terminal 
base by means of a bayonet joint, and 
securely locks in place with a 60-degree 
clockwise turn. A _ counter-clockwise 
turn releases the unit in one simple 
movement, and a clean unit is then 
fastened in place over moving machin- 
ery or other working area, and the dirty 
unit cleaned without loss of productive 
time. 

The built-in lamp-holding element al- 
ways assures the proper positioning of 
the lamp with respect to the reflector. 
The bayonet joint locks the two parts 
rigidly together, and also completes the 
electrical connections. A _ four-point 
spring suspension ring carries the en- 
closing globe and prevents it from work 
ing loose even under extreme vibration. 
This spring suspension is easily released 
when it is necessary to remove the 
globe. If future lighting plans specify 
changes in either lamp or reflector sizes. 
these may be made without disturbing 
the original terminal wiring base. 


Gladstone Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturers of knitted ties, 
is no longer in business. 
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RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Cor skewer for replenishing loom shuttles. 
1,715,002. F. E. Douglas, Hopedale, 


Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

Cotron cleaner. 1,714,953. W. L. Han- 
cock, Dallas, Tex. Assigned to The 


Murray Co., Dallas, Texas. 

DYEING or washing textiles, Apparatus for. 
1,714,777. C. F. Hammond and W. 
Shackleton, London, England. 

Fapric. 1,715,006. A. S. Losey, Middle- 
town, Conn. Assigned to The Russell 
Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

FIBER, Process of producing. 
A. Tingle, Ottawa, Canada. 

HARNESS motion for looms. 1,714,791. 
R. J. Kunath, No. Bergen, N. J. 

Hostery. 1,715,323. A. M. Hahn, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Assigned to Artcraft Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phila., Pa. 

Kworter. 1,714,946. B. E. Byrd, Gastonia, 
N. C. Assigned to Mill Devices Co., 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 

MACHINE for making surgical elastic gar- 


1,714,831. 


ments. 1,715,224. P. E. F. Clay, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

SHUTTLE, Automatically-threading loom. 
1,715,001. H. A. Davis, Hopedale, Mass. 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

SHUTTLE, Automatically-threading loom. 
1,714,991-2. W. A. Tebo, Anthony, R. I. 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 


Mass. 

SKEINING reel. 1,715,315. D. C. Thomp- 
son, Roanoke, Va. Assigned to The 
Viscose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa. 

SPINNING, doubling, twisting, and like ma- 


chines, Doffing mechanism for flyer. 
1,714,529. <A. and J. Snell, Keighley, 
England. 

TENSIONING mechanism,  Filling-thread. 


1,714,993. W. A. Tebo, Anthony, R. I. 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

T HREAD-guide-operating device for straight- 
bar-knitting machines. 1,715,338. P. 
Lieberknecht, Chemnitz, Germany. As- 
signed to Maschinenfabrik E/insiedel 
Gesellschaft, m.b.H., Einsiedel, Germany. 

W arp-separating machine. 1,714,951. 
S. S. C. Fleischer, Charlottenlund, Den- 
mark. 

Warp stop mechanism. 1,714,998. C. D. 
Brown, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

KNITTING machine. 1,712,052. J. H. 
Shaffer, Palmyra, N. J., and P. Capar- 
eli, Norristown, Pa. 

[.0om box motion, Electrical multiplier for. 
1,711,591. J. N. Dumas, Oxford Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Loom dobby. 1,711,595. A. A. Gordon, 
Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Cromp- 


ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 


l.oom, Filling-replenishing double-fabric. 
1,711,613. H. L. Blanchard, Millbury, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & 
— Loom Works, Worcester, 
\VLASS. 

looms, Extra warp motion for. 1,711,583. 
J. Bradley and H. Hardy, Morley, 


England. 

Looms, Warp stop motion for. 1,711,617. 
J. Regan, New Bedford, Mass. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
VWeorcester. Mass. 

Rotters of spinning, doubling, twisting, 
and like machines, Drawing. 1,711,808. 
A. and C. Rhodes, Keighley, England. 
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This is a point 
to consider 


REPUTATION for fine quality is an 
important asset to any mill. To add 
appreciably to the quality of the finish of your 
goods, as many mills have done through the 
use of Oakite in various wet finishing oper- 
ations, is well worth considering. 


For example, the reason cotton yarns and 
fabrics which have been wet finished with 
Oakite take the dyes more evenly, is because 
they are clean. Colors are brighter and more 
lively because there is nothing to hinder the 
complete penetration of the dye. 


Somewhere near there is an Oakite Service 
Man who will be glad to give you the benefit 
of our experience in helping you improve the 
finish of your goods. Drop us a line and tell 
us when he may call. Of course, there is no 
obligation whatsoever. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore, Battle Creek 
Mich.; *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, *Camden, N. J.; Charlotte 
N. C.: Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland *Columbus, 
O.; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O.; Decatur, Lll.; *Denver, Des Moines, 
sivetrolt, Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; Fresno, Cal.; *Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Harnsburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Houston, Texas; *Indian- 
apm. *Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City Mo.; *Los Angeles, Louisville, 
; Madison, Wis.; *Memphis. Tenn. *Milwaukee, , “eee. 


Ws urgh 
Haven, *New Re SOaklnnd” Cal.; *‘eOklahoms City, Okla.; 
*Omaha, Ne Oshkosh, Wis.; *Philadelphia, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; *Pitteburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Portland, Me.; 
*Portland, Ore.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Providence, 
Reading, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; *Rochester, N. Y.; 
Rockford, Ill.; *Rock island, Sacramento, Cal.; 
_ Francisco, *Seattle, South Bend, Ind.; 
Springfeld, Mass.: *St. Louis, *St. Paul, 
ngs N. Y.; *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, N. Y.: *Vancouver, 
ee 8: Wichita, Kan.; Williamsport, 
Pa.; Worcester, Mass 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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The CHOQUETTE 
Patent Waste Saver 


conserves labor and material! 


Users of the Choquette Patent Waste Saver experience a 
saving of 50% of waste material. Tests have shown that 
the Choquette can save as high as 75%. It also saves the 
card operators’ time and attention—they no longer need 
to shut down the machine to dispose of the waste material. 


The Choquette is readily attached to any woolen or 
worsted carding machine. It operates simply—easily— 
with little attention—and low power consumption. 


Here is an indispensable card accessory. 
Write for details. 


H. C. Greenfield Engineering Co. 
Successors to 


TORRANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Harrison, N. J. 


NOUVELLE SOCIETE 
DE CONSTRUCTION 


Formerly 


N. SCHLUMBERGER & CIE 


Guebwiller, France 
ESTABLISHED IN 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


Combing, Drawing & 
Spinning Machines 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
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Bleaching Blankets 


Technical Editor : 
At the present time we are making all- 


wool plaid blankets (samples enclosed) 
and would like, if possible, some informa- 
tion on how to bleach and get a good clear 
white. As you see by the samples, our 
white looks murky or cream color. We 
are bleaching with sulphur and I will de- 
scribe our process. The blankets are 
washed, fulled, and rewashed, then ex- 
tracted and hung in the bleach house damp, 
using 20 Ib. of sulphur to 10 pairs of 54-lb. 
blankets. They are allowed to bleach 
about 14 hr., then taken out, rinsed in 
luke-warm water for 30 min., dried, and 
napped. The stock used in this blanket is 
50% white noils and 50% virgin wool. In 
giving any information to help us out of 
our trouble, it might be well to describe 
the construction of a bleach house and the 
hest way to hang the blankets up. 
6838 ) 

The swatches submitted were found 
to contain a considerable amount of oil, 
which should have been scoured out. 
Chis in itself is sufficient cause for the 
murky color complained of. We would 
suggest that you use about 1% Penesol 
X in the fulling mixture, and about 2% 
in the scouring bath. This will elimi- 
nate the conditioning oil. The material 
should be thoroughly rinsed to free it 
of all soap and chemicals, and then ex- 
tracted, so that the material will not 
drip nor dry out in the sulphur house. 

About 5 lb. of sulphur should be 
burned for every 1,000 cu.ft. in the 
bleach house, and the material should 
be hung loosely on poles, so that the 
sulphur fumes can circulate well 
throughout the entire mass. If the 
bleach house is large, a fan for cir- 
culating the fumes will prove of benefit. 

The bleach house should be con- 
structed with kiln dried cypress, should 
be thoroughly air tight, and any metal 
nails or screws should be countersunk 
and putty or soluble wood pulp filled in 
to prevent any rust or copper stains 
forming on the material from sweating 


or condensation. 
aK ca ok 


Holes in Silk Stockings 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending two stockings which 
show slight imperfections in the fabric. 
On examining these imperfections you will 
notice that they originate in a very small 
hole, possibly the width of two needles. 
We have been endeavoring to discover just 


(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


how these holes occurred, deciding that 
originally they perhaps represented small 
winders’ knots, which when trimmed were 
released and opened up as shown. On 
further investigation, noticing that quite a 
number of these runs started just on the 
front edge, we thought perhaps our wooden 
boards were responsible, but this view was 
soon dissipated. We have searched thor- 
oughly every operation in our mill but 
we cannot determine the cause. We would 
like to secure expert opinion as to whether 
the defects may be due to raw material, 
throwing, knitting, or handling. (6846) 

We hesitate to give a positive opinion 
as to the cause of this trouble. One of 
the runs caused by a break in one sam- 
ple is the needle loop, while in the other 
sample the sinker loop has run, showing 
that it is not always the needle loop 
causing trouble. The outstanding fea- 
ture where the breaks occur is the 
“rings” or “bands” in the stocking, due 
to uneven silk yarns. One of the breaks 
comes exactly on the edge of a con- 
spicuous band. 

Another thing which we find is a 
large number of bunches, apparently 
caused by lousy silk yarns. The entire 
leg has the appearance of being of very 
uneven silk, or possibly of silk which 
has been raveled and reknitted. At the 
pojnts where the silk is lousy, or has 
loose ends, poor knitting is likely to 
occur and this may cause the breaks as 
illustrated. On the whole we are in- 
clined to feel that the silk is at fault, 
but it would be necessary to examine 
many more defective samples to be very 


sure of it. 
* * * 


Filler for Union Goods 


Technical Editor: 

There is a point in your Question and 
Answer No. 6784 in the May 11 issue of 
TEXTILE Wor_p which interested us, but 
is not clear to us. What type of fillers 
may be used to increase the weight of 
woolens, and how are they applied? 

(6839) 

Several types of fillers are used in 
the lower grades of woolen and union 
cloths. They not only give more weight 
but a better handling fabric. It is very 
often necessary to combine glue with 
some of the fillers to retain the stiffness 
after sponging. For example, one may 
add 4 Ib. of glue to every gallon of 
water and then add to the filler. This 
serves very well on union cap cloth and 
aids cutting. The United Indigo & 





Chemical Co., Boston, Mass., and the 
Standard Chemical Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., both make very good fillers. 
The product of the former is sold as 
“Wool Finish’ and can be used in the 
washer after the scouring is done. The 
water being thoroughly run off, the wool 
finish is applied, the goods half ex- 
tracted, and dried. The product of the 
latter company is sold under the name 
of “Guminol” and is better used in a 
padding machine. It can be used with 
the glue as suggested, but should be 
used in a pad after the goods have been 
extracted. Run them through the bath, 
then dry. The amount of filler used 
and glue, if necessary, is entirely a mat- 
ter of the desired finish. Other wool 
finishes and weighing compounds are 
advertised by Jacques Wolf & Co., 
Passaic, N. J., and Arkansas Co., Inc., 
233 Broadway, New York. They would 
be glad to give directions for the use 
of these products. 


*” * * 


Smooth Appearance 
of Elastic Braid 


Technical Editor : 

We would appreciate it if you could give 
us any information on the following prob- 
lems: We attach two samples of elastic 
braid, one marked “ours” and one marked 
“theirs.” These braids are, as far as we 
know, made from the same yarns and rub- 
ber, but there is a great difference in ap- 
pearance. In the sample marked “theirs” 
the braid is much softer and smoother 
looking and the rubber is well covered. In 
our sample we have used a few more picks 
but still are unable to cover the rubber in 
a satisfactory manner. As far as we know, 
other conditions are identical, and if you 
could give us a thought that would be 
helpful, we would be greatly indebted to 
you. (6843) 

As a basis from which to work, we 
carefully analyzed both samples with the 
following results: Both weigh the same 
for a given length of material; both have 
the same braided stitches and finished 
stitches per inch; the rubber gauges are 
the same in both; the counts and type 
of rayon are identical; and both rayons 
have the same number of filaments and 
the same number of turns of twist per 
inch. 

After this minute inspection, the only 
difference we find is in the smoother 
appearance of the sample marked 
“theirs.” This, we are inclined to be- 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
should give the fullest information and data possible. 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 
answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
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Condition Your Rolls on the Machine 


ern and polishing rolls has always been 
an irksome, tedious task in the mill. The 
‘‘Nedco”’ Sanding and Polishing Machine makes it 
a simple, swiftly-moving routine job. 

The “‘Nedco” as the illustraticn shows, is a highly 


convenient, electrically-operated portable tool. You 
simply plug in and fire away. 


The advantages are obvious. You can true up and 
polish cotton, paper and husk rolls on calenders, and 
also squeeze rolls, rubber, wood and other finishing 
rolls in a fraction of the usual time. Rolls are kept 
in much better shape because they are easy to take 
care of. 


Let us give you complete information. Write today. 


MOREY PAPER MILL SUPPLY CO. 
99 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 


é6 NED CO 99 SANDING and POLISHING 
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Via Rail or Water 


Textile manufacturers locating in Georgia, 
Alabama and the Chattanooga district 
along the lines of the Central of Georgia 
have an unusually good market approach. 
Package cars moving on swift schedules | SS G20 
are available. These dependable sched- | OBLONG BASKET 
ules are synchronized with the sailings 
at Savannah offering low cost water trans- 
portation to the North and East. 


Investigate this territory. We have a LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


series of booklets which give the facts. For All Mill Operation 
Write today for further information. 





Standardize on 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
413 Liberty Street, West, 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 
ATi 


A Style for Every Use 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 





lieve is due to the use of a lubricant on 
“their” yarn. This conclusion is 
strengthened by the fact that the rubber 
ends in “their” sample were removed 
with much greater ease than in the sam- 
ple marked “ours.” The fact that the 
rubber in “their” sample is better cov- 
ered also bears out this conclusion. The 
lubricated yarn, being less harsh, flat- 
tens itself out as it is pulled around the 
rubber threads, thereby increasing its 
covering capacity. We also note that 
“their” sample is less lustrous, further 
indicating the presence of a lubricant, 
and that the stitches are well laid in, 
especially along the edges, which are 
very straight and even. 

If you are now using a lubricant, we 
would advise that you experiment with 
a different kind; and if you are not 
using a lubricant, we would strongly 
recommend that you do so. Cocoanut 
oil is widely used for this purpose and 
is quite harmless. It can be applied at 
the spooler between the skein or spool 
and the braider bobbin. A wad of felt 
may be fastened to the traverse rod of 
the spooling machine close to the guide 
and this wad is kept saturated with the 
cocoanut oil. The yarn will pick up 
sufficient lubricant as it runs from the 
skein or spool to the bobbin. 


*x* * * 


Shaded Lines in Ribbon 


Technical Editor : 

Can you tell us what causes the pro- 
nounced shading, or, for lack of a better 
expression, the barre mark which is con- 
tained in the sample of ribbon enclosed. 

(6827) 

It by “barre” you mean the cross-bar 
effect that appears on the back of the 
sample, we should say this defect is 
caused by an uneven placing of the 
picks, causing thin places, and is due 
probably to the faulty operation of the 
warp let-off mechanism. The uneven- 
ness of the picks can easily be detected 
if the material is held between the ob- 
server and a strong light. 

If, on the other hand, the complaint 
concerns the lengthwise shading, we 
would say the trouble is probably caused 
by the use in the warp of two different 
grades or lots of raw silk. Less fre- 
quently, a similar defect may be caused 
by a careless boil-off, but in such cases 
the markings are usually less regularly 
defined. 

We would advise a check-up on the 
warp let-off mechanism, and also on 
the warp yarn, to determine whether 
the warp was made from more than one 
lot or grade of raw silk. 


*x* * * 


Crocking of Black Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

_ We are wondering if you could work out 
tor us a scheme to eliminate a crock or 
smut from our finished goods. We are 
buying bathing suit cutters’ waste, running 
the same through a regular picker, and 


then putting the stock on the cards to be 
made into a wool yarn. From this yarn 
we knit a shaker sweater which smuts or 
crocks very badly. We are very anxious 
to find a way of treating this stock that 
will at least reduce the smutting, if not stop 
it entirely. We realize that this is a diffi- 
cult problem, as we have tried everything 
we know of without much of any success. 
We are enclosing some of our raw stock; 
also some of our finished product, and will 
appreciate any information you may 
give us. (6825 ) 

We believe it is entirely out of the 
question to treat this material in the 
loose state before spinning; any opera- 
tion applied to it had better be con- 
fined to the yarn. The smut is appar- 
ently a combination of loose dye and oil 
which should scour out without great 
difficulty by the use of a bath contain- 
ing about 5% of one of the numerous 
scouring oils now on the market, con- 
taining sulphonated oil in combination 
with various hydrocarbons, pine oil, or 
carbon tetrachloride. A little soda ash 
added would be helpful. Have the bath 
not over 130° F., and afterward rinse 
thoroughly and sour in a fresh bath with 
acetic acid to restore the right handle 
to the varn. In some cases like this, it 
is necessary to carbonize the rags; this 
may make redyeing necessary, yet it 
produces a better final result. 


* %* * 


Cotton Goods Finished to 
Disintegrate in Caustic Soda 


Technical Editor: 

I have just noticed your item (No. 
6809) on the Questions and Answers 
page of the May 18 issue, entitled 
“Cotton Goods Finished to Disintegrate 
in Caustic Soda.” I have done quite a 
lot of work on just this material in the 
past couple of years. I had it in mind 
that I had mentioned it to you at some 
time or other. I am sorry, as you have 
evidently gone to some trouble to get 
the information elsewhere. I am glad 
to give you the following data and in- 
formation: 

The material is unquestionably the 
fabric used in the embroidery trade for 
lace-making and known in the trade as 
“wet aetz fabric.” It serves as a base 
on which the embroidery machine 
creates a pattern. The embroidered 
goods are then placed in warm dilute 
(4 to 10%) caustic soda, and may or 
may not be boiled to hasten decomposi- 
tion. The cloth dissolves and leaves the 
embroidered pattern in the form of lace. 
The use is rather limited, but is definite 
for certain types of materials. 

In general, the goods have been only 
ordinary cheesecloth, but of late some 
heavyweights, even up to quite heavy 
ducks, are being treated for use in the 
chemical plants for filtration of strong 
acid solutions, where this type of fabric 
outwears ordinary cotton several times. 
Since I did not see your sample and 
you do not mention its weight, etc., I 
cannot be definitely sure of the primary 
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use of the particular piece in question, 
but they are all produced in the same 
manner. 

The cloth is treated with a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids by a modifica- 
tion of the method used to produce gun- 
cotton. The fabric itself is modified 
guncotton or nitrocellulose. Unless 
confined it is not dangerous, but it may 
become a grave fire risk, although the 
nitrogen content of the goods is some- 
what lower than is general in the ex- 
plosive or more highly inflammable 
materials. The goods are merely passed 
through the nitrating bath, washed, 
neutralized with alkali, passed to a dye- 
bath, and finally, or simultaneously, 
treated with a fireproofing agent. The 
formula of the nitrating bath, the time, 
temperature, and exact method of han- 
dling depend on the weight of the goods 
and the use for which it is intended. 

The mineral matter you found is 
doubtless a mixture of soda ash and 
magnesium sulphate, used for neutraliz- 
ing and fireproofing the goods. You 
might test the material readily by 
washing it well in clear water (no soap 
or chemicals), drying it carefully away 
from undue heat, and igniting a small 
piece, not more than a few square inches 
at first. Such a material flares like 
celluloid and will be likely to explode 
if confined, though it may be burned 
with entire safety in the open. 

I would not care to recommend a 
procedure here for producing this mate- 
rial, as the process is inherently dan- 
gerous and, at least in the experimental 
stages, should be carefully supervised 
by someone familiar with nitrating cot- 
ton. I doubt very much whether your 
inquirer would be interested in duplicat- 
ing the material when he has all the 
facts. Sincerely yours, 

M.H. 


* * * 


Shuttle-Box Settings 


Technical Editor: 

I have a criticism to make regarding 
the article entitled “Faulty Box-Swells 
in Silk Looms,” which appeared in the 
May 11, 1929, issue of TEXTILE WorLD. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Wenrich re- 
garding the setting of the boxes one- 
eighth of an inch above the race plate. 
In my experience I find that if the 
boxes are set according to such a 
method, the shuttle will be constantly 
chipping on the bottom, and breaking 
out threads or causing a smash. 

Also, regarding the quarter-inch 
clearance of the dagger, this in my esti- 
mation is insufficient. There should be 
as much of a clearance as possible with- 
out binding the protection rod or shuttle. 
If a clearance of only one-quarter inch 
is given, the loom will constantly bang 
off at any variation in speed of the 
loom. 

Very truly yours, 
H. S. Kitcuine, Instructor, 
State Trade School, 
So. Manchester, Conn. 
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tightly into a slot in the head 
preventing the 
head from turning or coming 


There are no threads on ten- 
mon to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves _— — yo caine tneee, 
three ply hardwood—guaran- 
and freedom tight 
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A Practical Jack Spool 
The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the from warping, splitting and 


feather fits breakage. 


becoming loose. 


Write today for trial proposition 


Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont — Sygoitattitomme 
——CATALOG— 
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DUXBAK 


A Duxbak Belt 
for every 
“Special” 

Drive 


Have you any drives that are hard or 
in any way “special”? Duxbak Leather 
Belts are especially pliable and suited 
to drives that are out of the ordinary. 
Its pliability enables it to wrap small 
pulleys and deliver full power at all 
times on all types of drives. 


a hae 


era: 
tame ol tee) 
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Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 


¥ 


THE MOST PLIABLE OAK TANNED BELT 





RO 
The “Redhead” Adjustable 
Beam Head 


ADE of pressed steel, 
1 with inner face ma- 
chined and polished. For 
laying paperless silk and 
rayon warps. By asimple ad- 
justment it may be fitted to 
beams of varying size. Send 
for descriptive literature. 








Patented 


MOSSBERG 
PRESSED STEEL CORPORATION 


Attleboro—Massachusetts—U. S. A. 
—— See Also —— 
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Up to Date 
Bobbins! 


Bring your bobbins up to 
date — put on Anderson 
metal shields — then note 
your savings. Keep pace 
with the Automatic Loom. 
Demand protected bob- 
bins. 
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Note 


At left—An _ unprotected 
bobbin 


At right—A modern bob- 
bin guarded by 
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Wool Umbrella Shown 





Exhibit at Wool Institute An- 
nual Meeting Reveals New Uses 


rTT°HE 500 members of the various 
branches of the woolen industry 
ho gathered at the Hotel Roosevelt 
r the annual meeting of the Wool 
istitute on May 28, as reported in 
hese columns last week, saw their 
products developed into a most inter- 
esting exhibit of “new uses tor woolens 
ind worsteds,” assembled under the 
direction of Elizabeth Hallam Bohn, the 
women’s wear styler for the Institute. 
There was shown a smart umbrella 
green covert, the first ever styled in 
\merica of worsted fabric. Sixteen 
panels of the cravanetted material, ap- 
plied on a gilt frame, provided the 
somewhat shallow flare of the newest 
models. A chic green covert raincoat 
and hat accompanied the umbrella. To 
complete this ensemble, a matching 
covert handbag was also shown, with 


convenient pocket for the compact 
emergency slip rubbers, 
The exhibit of the Wool Institute 


struck a novel note in the cloth lined 
leather handbag displayed, wearing a 
cover of wool duvetyn trimmed with 
leather edging and name plate to match. 
(overs in style right colors and shades 
imake it possible to carry out the en- 
semble note of travel costumes which 
brings luggage into this universal 
scheme of women’s attire. 

Riding habits of woolen and worsted 
ire not a new development, but the 
equestrienne costume on display showed 
the latest style trends, featuring cavalry 
twill breeches in key with the season’s 
coloring and smart cloth coat of dif- 
ierent shades. An aviation suit of 
vaberdine with its zipper fastenings, 
demonstrated the part which this newest 
i feminine sports will play in costume 
design and fabric selection. For with. 


A Cravanetted Green Covert Umbrella. 


A Matching Bag 
with Pocket for Rubbers and a Chic Hat and 
Raincoat Complete This Ensemble. 


the improved construction of the new 
planes, the bulky fur costumes formerly 
necessary for air wear are giving way 
to smartly cut apparel of lighter weight. 

More usual was a street ensemble of 
shoes, hat and bag fashioned of tweed. 
Many attractive cloth accessories which 
way be developed for the luxurious car, 
were also shown. 

Not only did this unusual display 
feature ‘“‘new uses for woolens and 
worsteds” but “new woolens and wor- 
steds for many uses” were draped as a 
background, to demonstrate the beauty 
and styling of the domestic fabrics. 

The featherweight voiles and crepes 
which have brought the woolen frock 
back into key with well heated homes 
and offices, exploited the soft youthful 
draping qualities of these Paris spon- 
sored materials, challis and wool shan- 
tung in the smart yellow of the moment 
indicated the possibilities of these light 
wool materials for the reborn blouse. 

Prominently displayed was a_ fine 
soft serge recalling the persistent rumor 
that the spring of 1930 will see this 
fabric back in the smart woman's ward 
robe and that 1931 will see it strongly 
entrenched in popular favor. 





TEXTILE Wortp Wins Medal 
(Continued from page 19) 





which could not have been performed by 
any other organization. 

“As representative of the editorial matter 
originated by TEXTILE Wor~D in connection 
with the service to the rayon industry, two 
exhibits are presented herewith. One shows 
some of the technical articles that were 
printed in 1927-1928 to give inspiration to 
the industry, and to widen the field for 
rayon products. The other shows advice 
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that has been given, in the Question and 
Answer Department of TEXTILE Wor ~p, to 
men in the industry on their specific prob- 
lems in order to overcome discouragements 
and improve the quality of rayon products. 

“In addition to these two classes of serv- 
ice, TEXTILE Wor LD has an extensive corre- 
spondence each day with mills asking advice 
and information on matters pertaining to 
rayon. TEXTILE WortLp has also assisted 
the various associations and laboratories in 
their work, and its editorial staff is con- 
stantly in personal touch with rayon pro- 
ducers, rayon users, and equipment manu- 
facturers, giving them inspiration and 
advice.” 


Personnel of Jury 

The Jury of Awards comprised Victor 
H. Power, vice-president of the Manu- 
jacturers Record, chairman; Dr. Frank 
M. Surface, assistant director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; Nelson S. Greensfelder, presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association and advertising 
manager of the Hercules Powder Co.; 
W. L. Rickard, of Rickard & Co., Inc., 
advertising agency; and Everett B. 
Terhune, prosident of the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder Publishing Co. 

In presenting the medal to TEXTILE 
Wortp, Mr. Power stated that the jury 
was impressed with the fact that the 
rayon service which won the award 
was a continuing service and that the 
efforts of the publication in this direc- 
tion would undoubtedly be a feature of 
its program for some time to come. 
During the discussion, it was also re- 
marked that significance lay in the fact 
that the medal was awarded for work 
in the adaptation of an old industry to 
new conditions, namely, the invasion of 
a new textile fiber—a consideration so 
vital in these days of constant readjust- 
ment in business and industry. 

Two other McGraw-Hill publications 
were honored in the awards—Electrical 
Merchandising being given honorable 
mention in the “outstanding editorial 
service” class; and N. A. Bowers, of 





the Engineering News-Record winning 
second prize in the “best article” class. 





The Newest of Traveling Bags Wears a Cover of Wool 
Dovetyn with Leather Trimmings and 


Braid Bound Edges. 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Established 1868 
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The modern path 
of Horse Power 


Diamond Roller Chain 
hasalldestrablefeatures 
of both belts and gears 
—with advantages of 
long life, low mainte- 
nance and dependability 
not found in either. It is 
daily proving itself the 
modern path of horse 
power-—98-99 efficient 
~and helping to cut pro- 
duction costs tothe limit. 





BRISTOs-“SET SCREWS 





Diamond Triple 
Strand High Speed 
Chain driving a spin- 
ning frame from a 
motor operating at 
1160 r.p.m. 










RISTOS reduce maintenance 

cost. They do not shake loose 
under constant vibration, hence do 
not require the frequent inspection 
and adjusting necessary with or- 
dinary set screws. And they cost 
less than ordinary set screws to 
begin with. Send for samples and 
Set Screw folder 820-D. The 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 





















re responsible for profits 
will find the Diamond Chain story, 
as presented in Textile Booklet No. 
103, both interesting and valuable. 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C., 
will award contract for the erection of 
42 houses in their mill village within the 
next 30 days, it has been announced by 
officials of the company. Enlargement 
ff their entire plant will be made, pro- 
viding for an approximate increase of 
60% in size and output. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co.’s 
new plant at Gulfport, Miss., calls for 
completion within three months and will 
be equipped with machinery to be 
shipped from the plant located in New 
York Mills, N. Y. 


Kendall Mills, Inc., Walpole, Mass. 
(Lewis Mfg. Co. Division). The new 
office building is nearing completion and 
it is expected will be occupied by June 
15, according to announcement of Lock- 
wood Greene Engineers, Ine. 


Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C. The Fiske-Carter Construction 
Co., which was awarded the contract for 
the erection of a spinning mill to be 
attached to mill No. 3, has a force of 
hands getting everything ready for work 
in a few days. The building will be of 
reinforced concrete, with practically all 
sides metal frame glass windows. Con- 
tract for the 40 odd dwellings needed to 
take care of the additional help will be 
let soon, 


Arbeka Webbing Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
plan to build a one-story addition 80x110 
it. Contract has been awarded to H. M. 
Soule and the architect is E. P. Whipple. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., is asking 
for tenders for an extension to the fac- 
tory of the Goodyear Cotton Co., Ltd., 
at St. Hyacinthe, Que. The proposed 
structure will be 140x408 ft., three stor- 
ies and basement. 


Fact and Gossip 


Margaret Mill, Huntsvilie, Ala., is on 
«a curtailment program. It runs three 
days each week. 


Lincoln Mills of Ala., Huntsville, Ala., 
is having Draper looms installed in the 
new plant. J. E. Franklin is in charge 
of this work. 


Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. C., has purchased new pickers, which 
will soon be installed. The mill will be 
idle for several days while this work is 
being done. The new addition to the 
silk department of the Dilling Cotton 
Mills is progressing so rapidly that it 
will soon be ready for the machinery. 


_Leak Mfg. Co.’s plant, at Rockingham, 
N. C., recently acquired by W. B. Cole, 
president of the Hannah Picket Mills, 
ot that city, has begun operations under 
the new ownership. 


Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
5. C. Contract for construction of 40 
‘r more houses needed for the additional 
‘uilding will be let within a few days. 





“Indicates previous mention of project. 








Rockbridge Textile Corp., now under 
construction at Craigsville, Augusta 
Springs and Goshen, Va., has awarded 
contract for the electrical installation of 
the plants to Richardson-Wayland Elec- 
trical Corp., Roanoke, Va. 


Deep River Mills, Randleman, N. C., 
operating 20,000 spindles, has started its 
mills on a four-day-a-week schedule, not 
being operated on Fridays and Satur- 
days. As soon as the market demands 
more goods the mills will resume full 
time operations. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., have 
acquired an interest in the Rollinson 
Mills, Inc., of Rocky Mount, N. C.,, 
manufacturers of cotton fabrics. This 
is a new mill, capital $200,000, of which 
W. H. Rollinson is president and treas- 
urer, and is equipped with 32 looms for 
the manufacture of cotton plushes. 


Williamson Mills Co., Charleston, 
S. C., is still making improvements in 
the mill village and in the mill, which is 
running on full time. 


*Sharp Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Homer Loring will bid for machinery 
of this mill at auction June 18. 


Blackstone (Mass.) Mill of the Lons- 
dale (R. I.) Co., will shut down on June 
29 until July 15 for annual vacations. 


Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
which has operated on curtailed sched- 
ules for several years, started a night 
shift in its weaving department on 
June 3. 


High Point, N. C. A movement to- 
ward establishment of a $1,000,000 towel 
manufacturing company is now under 
way, under direction of John P. Tate. 
No definite site has been selected as yet, 
but the plans under consideration call for 
a plant large enough to produce 10,000 
to 20,000 towels daily. Provision in the 
charter will be asked to allow for the 
manufacture of linen, cotton, silk and 
rayon fabrics. 


Massachusetts Holding Corp., acting 
for the Massachusetts Thread Mills, re- 
cent purchasers of the Conanicut Mills, 
Fall River, Mass., has tendered an offer 
for the Wampanoag Mills and the Te- 
cumseh No. 1 mill, also of Fall River. 
The latter mill was taken over by the 
Davol Mills but has not been operated 
since the transfer. It is equipped with 
about 28,000 spindles for the manufac- 
ture of plain goods. The Wampanoag 
Mills have about 82,000 spindles. The 
Massachusetts Thread Mills at present 
operate the Conanicut Mills, manufac- 
turing “Textan,” a specialized thread 
used extensively in automobiles. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


Miami Woolen Mills, Hamilton, Ohio, 
have awarded general contract to C. T. 
3eeler, Hamilton, for a one-story addi- 
tion, 83x154 ft., on Pleasant Ave., re- 
ported to cost about $30,000, with equip- 
ment. 


Wakefield Textile Co., 


Inc., South 


Kingston, R. I., is receiving bids for aA Co. 
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mill addition to cost $40,000 from plans 
by Harry Brockelhurst, 512 West Norris 
St., Philadelphia. 


*Talbot Mills, new dye unit under 
construction at North Billerica, Mass., 
lists the following subcontracts: Re- 
inforcing steel, Barker Steel Co., Boston; 
iron, Somerville Foundry Co., Somer- 
ville; roofing and sheet metal work, 
Eagle Cornice & Skylight Co., Cam- 
bridge; paint, A. D. Howlett Co., Bos- 
ton; doors and windows, Casper Ranger 
Lumber Co., Holyoke. Fred T. Ley & 
Co., Inc., Springfield, is the general con- 
tractor and Charles T. Main, Inc., 201 
Devonshire St., Boston, the engineer. 


Fact and Gossip 


Springfield Worsted Mills, 


Borden- 


town, N. J., plant has been closed for an 
indefinite period. 
Selden Worsted Mills, Lawrence, 


Mass., have installed dyeing and finish- 
ing machinery in the Boston Worsted 
Mills, at Passaic, N. J., where it will do 
its own dyeing and finishing. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster- 
dam, N. Y. Directors announced they 
had appropriated $1,000,000 for building 
extension program at the plant. The 
decision was made at a recent meeting 
of stock holders and the board of direc- 


tors. The stockholders elected as new 
members of the board of directors: 
John S. Baker, William) A. Simonson 


and John W. Prentiss, all of New York 
City. 


Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co. The 
adjourned mortgagees’ sale of this prop- 
erty was further adjourned this week 
(June 6) until July 5 at 9am. All the 
machinery has been removed from the 
plant and as soon as the question of 
the validity of the mortgage has been 
determined, the property will go to the 
State for water purposes. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Greensboro, N. C. A _ permit was 
issued May 30 to Mock, Judson, Voeh- 
ringer, Inc., for the erection of a $150,- 
000 addition to its hosiery plant. The 
contract was let sometime ago to 
Walter Kidde & Co. The addition will 


be a two-story brick structure. 


Walter W. Moyer, Ephrata, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of rayon underwear, is erect- 
ing a new addition which will give 11,000 
sq.ft. of additional floor space, which is 
necessary because of the need of larger 
production, sales being more than pro- 
duction at present. 


Cadet Knitting Co., Columbia, Tenn., 
expects to begin actual construction 
work on their plant this week, accord- 
ing to J. W. Hume, of Robert & Co., 
structural engineers of Atlanta. The 
plant will employ 400 people in the man- 
ufacture of full-fashioned silk hosiery. 


Fact and Gossip 


Allen A Co., Kenosha, Wis., has pur- 
chased controlling interest in the Allen 
Brothers Knitting Mills at Toronto and 
Hanover, Canada, it was announced on 
June 4 by Roger N. Kimball, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Allen 
Kenneth W. Allen and John M. 
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The old proverb 
about swapping 
horses in mid- 
stream doesn’t ap- 
ply to needles. If 
you’re not getting 
good results 
change — now — to 
Torrington Full 
Fashioned 
Needles. 


The red box with 
the green label. 


Packed 1000 to the box. Each box 
contains 10 packets of 100 needles 
wrapped in anti-rust paper. 


She forrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


CJorrington, Conn. USA. — 


BRANCHES: 


THE TORRINGTON CO C. B. BARKER 4&CO., LTD, LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
CHERRYG JUNIPER STS, 140-144 W. 22ND ST. 964 CALLE BELGRANO 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT 
TORRINGTON. CONN 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA 
COVENTRY ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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Find room enough to set up a 
Brinton Knitting machine in 
your mill, and then compare 
its work with those working 
right alongside of it. 


That’s the best sales argument 


that we can advance for 
Brinton machines. 


Let us send you full information. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 

Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 
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\llen, brothers, were the _ principal 
stockholders. They are not relatives of 
the Allen A founders. The deal was 
completed with an exchange of directors 
ind a reorganization of the new com- 
pany. Kenneth Allen, for 20 years 
president of the company, one of the 
largest knitting mills in Canada, will 
remain as president. William Mewse, 
treasurer of the Kenosha company, is 
vice-president and treasurer; Herbert 
Janes, Toronto, secretary. Roger N. 
Kimball is chairman of the executive 
board, and the directors include besides 
the officers: John H. Brine, Kenosha; 
Henry F. Gooderham and John M. 
Allen, both of Toronto. The new com- 
pany will spend $200,000 for new equip- 
ment to increase the production in the 
Canadian plants of full-fashioned hosiery. 
Trade policies will be fashioned after 
those of the Allen A Co., and the sales 
organization in Canada will be retained 
intact. The Canadian company is cap- 
italized at $600,000. The consolidation 
was effected to provide a Canadian man- 
ufacturing center for Allen A_ kosiery 
and underwear. The company has found 
it cheaper to manufacture in Canada 
than to market American-made goods in 
Canada with a 35% duty. Mr. Kimball 
added here that the merger will in no 
way affect the operation of the Allen A 
plants in Kenosha and Sheboygan, Wis., 
and Bennington, Vt. 


Willow Grove (Pa.) Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., is reported having been sold to 
H. W. Anthony, Strausstown, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of full-fashioned hosiery. 


Cambria Silk Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturers of full-fashioned 
hosiery, is replacing a number of ma- 
chines with new equipment. The plant 
is located at 176 W. Louden St., Ger- 


mantown., 


Weber & Hunter, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of  full-fashioned 
hosiery, now have an equipment of 12 
tull-fashioned machines. They have dis- 
continued the manufacture of seamless 
goods, having disposed of their latch 
needle machines. 


Sport-Wear Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., manufacturers of boys’ 
§ golf hose, have increased their capacity 
to a large degree during recent months, 
having 196 knitting machines as com- 
pared with their former total of 148; 40 
loopers instead of 24 and 22 sewing ma- 
chines instead of 11. 


National Hosiery Mills, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., has equipped its new plant 
with H. S. L. (Thos. Lieberknecht) high 
speed full-fashioned hosiery machines. 
Alfred Hoffman, Inc., West New York, 
N. J., supplied same. 


Fidelity Knitting Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been reported sold to John 
Botts, of Harrington & Waring, effec- 
tive July 1. 


Scottsboro (Ala.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
expect to have installed by July 1st 50 
tull-fashioned hosiery machines, recently 
purchased at Providence, R. I 


Emmeth Textiles, Inc., Philadelphia, 
a. manufacturers of full-fashioned 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


hosiery and knitted neckwear, are grad- 
ually moving machinery and equipment 
from their plant at 1208 Race St., to 
their new mill at Third & Somerset 
Sts. It is planned to have all equipment 
in operation at the latter mill by the end 
of this year, moving it gradually in order 
to avoid loss in production. They now 
have a total of 72 full-fashioned ma- 
chines, 24 loopers, 8 winders, and 30 
seamers, representing continuous expan- 
sion during the last year. 


Wilson (N. C.) Knitting Mills, Inc. 
Controlling interest in the firm has been 
bought by Julian A. Turrentine, business 
man of Tarboro, N. C., who will make 
Wilson his future home. 


Trio Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have filed notice of organization to oper- 


ate at 77 East Wister St. Bernard S. 
Reichlin, 4848 North Ninth St., heads 


the company. 


Cadet Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
At offices of this company it was stated 
they were not in position at this time to 
either confirm or deny the report they 
were negotiating for the purchase of the 
Decatur, Ala., plant of Cooper, Wells & 
Co., this plant being equipped for both 
seamless and full-fashioned hosiery man- 
ufacture. If Cadet buys this plant it is 
likely they will dispose of the seamless 
machines, being manufacturers of full- 
fashioned only at this time. 


New Hampshire Mills Corp., Man- 


chester, N. H., will install additional 
machinery and double their working 
force. C. B. Potter is president of the 


company which operates in the former 
weave shed of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 


*Pauline Hosiery Mills, Inc., Little 
Rock, Ark., have elected the following 
officers: C. W. Schimmelpfenning, of 
this city, is president; George H. Booth, 
vice-president and general manager; 
Vaughn F. Davis, secretary and sales 


manager, Michael J. Levenson, fiscal 
agent for the company. 
Ansty Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 


Pa., are moving to Mt. Airy, N. C., 
where they will occupy a building on 
Willow St., which is now nearing com- 
pletion. They manufacture sweaters, 
bathing suits, sport coats and cardigan 
jackets. They have moved 60 machines 
to the South and as help is trained plan 
to add to this number from time to time. 
Bruce Springthorpe is the proprietor of 
the mill which has been in operation in 
Philadelphia since 1864, being located at 
4969 Wakefield St., Germantown. 





SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Contract has been 
awarded by John A. Schmitt for a two- 
story silk mill 58x246 ft., with exten- 
sion 34x58 ft. The name of the com- 
pany has not been disclosed. 


*Textile Co. of Canada, Louiseville, 
Que., established for the purpose of 
weaving, dyeing and finishing silk, has 
a capital of $1,000,000 fully paid up, 
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The 
Merchants & Manufacturers Corp., of 
Boston, Mass., is taking a prominent 


without bonds or debentures. 


The property in 
12 acres. The 
consist of a two-story, 


part in the company. ~ 
Louiseville consists of 
first unit will 


fire-proof building, 125x215 ft., contain- 
ing 80,000 sq.ft. of manufacturing space. 
In addition several other buildings will 
be erected. 
$225,000 
$600,000. 


The building will cost about 
and the machinery nearly 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 


H. G. Gallivan Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C., has been awarded con- 
tract for building the bleachery plant for 
the Homer Loring interests at Clear- 
water, S. C. The project involves the 
expenditure of between $200,000 and 
$300,000. This firm also has the contract 
for building additions to the Seminole 
and Aiken mills, units of the Homer 
Loring chain in Aiken County. When 
completed, these additions will add 7,000 
spindles each to the two mills. Speci- 
fications call for the completion of the 
bleachery by Aug. 1. Fred W. Thomas 
of Massachusetts, vice-president and 
general manager of the Homer Loring 
interests is in this section looking after 
the developments of his company in 
Aiken County. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Harman Bleachery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Machinery and equipment of this 
concern, which was recently sold at pub- 
lic sale by Samuel T. Freeman & Co., 
auctioneers, realized approximately $32,- 
000. Sale was for the account of re- 
ceivers in equity of the Harman Bleach- 
ery Co., being ordered by the District 
Court. Plant was located at Rhawn St. 
and State Road, Holmesburg. 


Boyd Textile Corp., Williamstown, 
Mass. It is reported that L. & E. Stirn, 
New York, selling agents, have bought 
controlling interest in the firm. 


Sturbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., has 
purchased the lower mill of the former 
Fiskdale Cotton Co., from the Mason & 
Parker Mfg. Co., Winchendon, Mass., 
and will occupy it for the manufacture 
of cotton cloth when the latter com- 
pany vacates later in the year. The 
price paid was said to have been in 
excess of $30,000. 


Burlington, N. C., will possess a large 
mercerizing plant in the immediate fu- 
ture. Burlington men promoting the 
new enterprise are: C. P. Phillips, 
Charles F. Phillips and Clarence W. An- 
drews, who state that New York and 
Philadelphia capital is also involved in 
the venture. The industry’s capacity 
will be 60,000 Ib. weekly. A building 
which is now being remodeled has been 
secured for the plant, affording 25,000 
sq.ft. of space. According to official 
statement, machinery has already been 
bought. 


Watson Mfg. Co., Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont., textile manufacturers, will within 
a few weeks place their new dyehouse 
in operation. Schultz. Bros., general 
contractors, have completed the walls 
and roof and the floors are being laid. 
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Deria ns which 


heretofore have been imposrible 
now can be made on the 


HE successful Half Hose manu- 

facturer has long known and ap- 
preciated the Model H H Spiral 
Machine. 


These manufacturers will immedi- 
ately realize the unlimited possibil- 
ities of the new 25 Step—Selective 
HH Spiral .. . the latest develop- 
ment in automatic machinery. 


Pin stripes, dots, panels, clocks, or 
combinations of these . . . designs 
which heretofore have been impos- 
sible of attainment . .. now can be 
made, with no loss of the wonderful 


production ability of the Model H H 
Machine. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


—— See Also —— r , 
366 Broadway cxsimnmtam New York, N. Y. 


—— CATALOG 
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KNIT GOODS 


Infants’ Sox'Selling Well 





‘Bare Leg’’ Lines Also Good, 
But Men’s Hosiery is Quiet 


OSIERY market interest during 

the holiday week centered mainly 
on the women’s and infants’ numbers. 
The heat spell spurred jobber and re- 
tailer interest, and there was plenty of 
business in the aforementioned lines, 
factors said. Infants’ sox especially 
were selling well. Several mills that 
specialize in that line reported solid 
booking several weeks in advance. 
Rayon and cotton sox, notably the 25c 
lines, were the favored numbers in in- 
fants’ goods, it was stated. 

In women’s hosiery, buying centered 
about the “bare leg’”’ lines which appear 
to be doing better than was expected. 
Several New York spokesmen for im- 
portant mills said the “bare leg” stock- 
ing in the sunburn shades was proving 
a real money-maker; it was significant 
that among these factors were several 
who had been skeptical of this novelty 
when it first came out. 


“Bare Leg” Prices Firm 


Competition in this line is not too 
keen, and prices are holding firm, it was 
stated. Deliveries are being made usu- 
ally from ten days to two weeks after 
receipt of orders. The “bare leg” lines 
which wholesale at about $6.50 and 
retail anywhere between $1 and $1.45 
are the best-moving lines. The demand, 
of course, is overwhelmingly for spot 
shipment. Factors commented that 
women consumers appear to recognize 
the limitations of these seamless stock- 
ings so far as durability is concerned 
and are ready to overlook that factor, 
in order to be in style. Women are not 
slow to pay good prices for attractive 
“bare leg” stockings, it was commented. 

The call for this novelty line has not 
had any perceptible effect on women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery, factors _ said. 
Jobbers were in the market for a good 
quantity of seven thread and five thread 
numbers. 


Rayon Full-Fashioned 


There were reports in the market that 
certain mills had started production of 
rayon full-fashioned stockings, but these 
could not be traced to any specific firms. 
Knitters who discussed the subject were 
somewhat skeptical of the prospects of 
making rayon full-fashioned as a paying 
proposition. It was felt that women 
today are too thoroughly sold on silk 
hosiery—in the medium and high-price 
ranges at least—to take easily to a full- 
iashioned rayon number. 

Men’s lines moved slowly all week 


There was a fair call for fancies, espe- 
cially on Friday and Saturday after 
Decoration Day, and knitters are hope- 
ful that continued warm weather will 
improve this market. Men’s staples did 
not do so well, it was noted; there were 
a few calls for these lines, but the mar- 
ket as a whole was quiet. 


Underwear Knitters 
Air Trade Secrets 


Mills Reveal Data Confidentially to 
New A.K.U.M.A. Bureau for 
Benefit of Industry 





An interesting recent trend in the 
knit goods industry is the practice of 
manufacturers in exchanging with each 
other confidential information, relative 
to such things as production costs, credit 
collections and other more or less inti- 
mate subjects. This new development 
is a result of the efforts of the Asso- 
ciated Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
of America which now regularly con- 
ducts an information interchange bureau 
under direction of Roy A. Cheney, 
secretary. 


Identity Kept Secret 


The confidence in the bureau shown 
by members, whose identity in giving 
information is never revealed, has 
brought gratifying and beneficial re- 
sults to the industry, acording to Mr. 
Cheney. The secretary contrasted the 
new way with the old one under which 
each textile man, unaffiliated with 
others, was a law unto himself amid 
many handicaps often due to inadequate 
methods of his own device. 

As the knit underwear association 
operates this new bureau, many of the 
inquiries originate with members and 
cover a broad field of subjects ranging 
from experience with group insurance 
or plant cafeterias to the cost of produc- 
tive labor in cutting and finishing a 
14-pound union suit, or the percentage 
of credit or credit collections 
based on gross sales over a period of 
years. An inquiry may deal with ex- 
perience in using a certain kind of 
equipment, or it may have to do with the 
industry’s experience in successfully 
marketing a certain type of garment. 

Upon receipt of responses to inquiries 
sent to each member for the desired 
information to be supplied “in confi- 
dence,” with assurance no names will 
be mentioned, the information is com- 


losses 
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bined in a form letter showing that 
“Member No. 1” says so-and-so, ‘*Mem- 
ber No. 2,” and so on. 

A vast storehouse of information, 
invaluable to the industry, is thus being 
gathered by the association and dis- 
tributed to its members with the result 
that many constructive changes may be 
effected in the knit goods industry by 
altering old methods or adopting new 
ones. 


Warm Weather Aids 
Underwear Market 


Lightweight Demand _ Improved, 
Factors Report—Secondary 


Stocks Believed Low 


Lightweight underwear sales showed 
some improvement during the past 
week, despite the interruption of the 
holiday. The trade reacted promptly 
and favorably to the improved weather 
conditions, and jobbers were in the mar- 
ket for real business. The earlier obser- 
vations of knitters that neither jobbers 
or retailers had any great quantity of 
lightweight merchandise on hand, ap- 
peared to be pretty well justified, as 
numerous New york factors reported 
pressure for quick shipments. How- 
ever, the aggregate business done in 
rayons, cottons, and lightweight wools 
was not formidable; it was just a happy 
turn of the corner. Producers are 
hopeful that the warm weather will con- 
tinue, thus accentuating the demand. . 

It seems that the poor spring season 
complained of by so many underwear 
firms refers mostly to mills producing 
low-priced or medium-priced _ lines. 
Knitters who specialize in higher-grade 
numbers, especially cotton and wool 
garments, reported a healthy situation. 
One of these firms said business had 
been “excellent, especially on summer 
lightweight orders.” The same com- 
pany remarked that jobber stocks were 
low, and that the call was mostly for 
spot shipment. Orders have been 
coming in frequently, and though none 
is large, yet they total a very satisfac- 
tory turnover, it was asserted. This 
firm’s line is distinctly higher-end. 


Push Outerwear Mills 
For Spot Shipments 


“Can't Handle Business,” Comments 
Factor, Regarding Active Call for 
Fancy Sweaters and Bathing-Suits 


The heat spell of last week added pep 
to an already high-pressure demand in 
the outerwear industry. Demand for 
fancy lightweight sweaters and _ the 
bathing-suit lines is still considerably in 
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For rayon—operates at lower cost with less needle 
breakage—no ravelling waste—imperfections 
reduced to a minimum. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


6 8 
“OLDS StS 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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excess of production, and New York 
iactors complained, with a happy grin, 
that they were having trouble in meet- 
ing the exacting calls of their cus- 
tomers. “We simply can’t handle the 
business that’s coming in” was the com- 
ment of a Worth Street agent for a 
fair-sized mill. This is more true with 
regard to bathing-suits than sweaters, 
perhaps, though both divisions are very 
active. 

In the sweater field, the call seems to 
be turning toward more conservative 
designs; there were a number of in- 
teresting new men’s and boys’ garments 
placed on the market during the week, 
and all were quietly patterned. One of 
the best-selling was a boy’s sweater, 
mottled silver-blue, which was_ solid 
color except for a small neat design 
across the chest. At the women’s end, 
modernistics continued quite popular. 

“Sun-suits” continued to get a large 
share of the bathing-suit business. The 
dip-back for women is growing in popu- 
larity by leaps and bounds, sales execu- 
tives said. It was commented that 
during the holiday week-end, which was 
the first warm weather week-end of the 
season, many dip-back suits were in evi- 
dence at the beaches along the Atlantic 
coast. 

Knitters heard with interest of a 
novelty bathing suit for men which has 
just been placed on the market. This 
suit has a built-in supporter, which is 
guaranteed to be invisible, wet or dry. 
Other features claimed for the supporter 
are: it is adjustable, and has six but- 
tons; it is lightweight, proof against 
body acid; it is made of two-ply yarn of 
Peruvian cotton, and will not chafe or 
rub. Agents for this garment said it 
was winning quick popularity, and they 
reported a rapid influx of orders. 





Infants’ Hosiery Mills Meet 


PHILADELPHIA.—A meeting of 12 
manufacturers of infants’ and chil- 
dren’s hosiery was held at the Manu- 
facturers’ Club, June 3 for the purpose 
of organizing a juvenile hosiery divi- 
sion of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. 
It was stated by J. Lee Bausher of the 
Acorn Hosiery Mills, that approx- 
imately 60% of the producers of the 
lines contemplated in the new division 
were represented. Another meeting will 
be held in the near future when it is 
expected details of the matter will be 
arranged. 





Glove Men Seek 
Costs of Distribution 


Utica, N. Y.—The annual meeting of 
the National Association of Leather 
Glove and Mitten Manufacturers, to be 
held June 17 at the Sir William Johnson 
Country Club, Gloversville, N. Y., will 
present something of an innovation in 
the survey of the industry which is to 


be made by Department of Commerce, 
at the request of the association the aim 
of which is to bring out by means of 
this survey various problems which are 
confronting the trade, particularly dis- 
tribution and its attendant costs. This 
will be the first time it is said that in- 
dustry has sought this method of get- 
ting fundamental facts with regard to 
its own affairs. The survey will be in 
charge of Gorton James, chief of the 
domestic divisions of the Department of 
Commerce, who will speak at the con- 
vention luncheon, and describe his plans 
for the fact-finding study. 


Want Wool Content 
Specified on Labels 


Knitters, Meeting With Three Other 
Groups, Adopt Resolution 
on Question 


The Federal Trade Commission will 
shortly be asked by the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of America, 
to hold a trade practice conference to 
require that the amount of wool in knit 


underwear garments be specified in 
labels on each garment. This was 


learned at a meeting held June 4 at 
the offices of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 

The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of America, 
the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers, the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, and the 
National Better Business Bureau. 

At the meeting the following resolu- 
tion was submitted and unanimously 
adopted : 


“Resolved, That the word ‘wool’ shali 
not be used in any way in the labeling, ad- 
vertising, merchandising or selling of knit 
underwear unless the per cent by weight 
of wool contained in the garment is stated.” 

(Due to uncontrollable manufacturing 
conditions, it is the understanding and 
recommendations of this committee) : 

“That garments with percentage of wool 
named shall contain not less than the stated 
percentage of wool by weight, with the 
allowance of a flat tolerance of 3 per cent 
plus or minus of the wool content by 
weight; for example, a garment identified 
as having 50 per cent wool content might 
contain from 47 to 53 per cent wool con- 
tent by weight. 

“The word ‘wool’ shall not be used in 
any way in the labeling, advertising, mer- 
chandising or selling of knit underwear un- 
less the wool content thereof is distributed 
throughout the body fabric. 

“That it shall not be held as a violation 
of this trade practice recommendation ii 
the distributor proves that the basis of his 
statement was induced by the representa- 
tion of his vendor. 

“The testing procedure for fiber content 
shall be that recommended by the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

“This resolution shall take effect on Jan. 
1, 1931.” 
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Knitters Plan Juvenile 


Division of N. A. H. U. M. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Plans for the forma- 
tion of a juvenile hosiery division of 
the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers were dis- 
cussed June 3, at a meeting here of knit- 
ters of infants’ and children’s hosiery. 

John Nash MecCullaugh, of the Na- 
tional Association, was absent because 
of illness, and therefore another meeting 
is to be held, the time and place of 
which were not determined. Besides 
matters pertaining to completion of the 
proposed organization of manufacturers 
of ribbed and flat knitted hosiery for 
children, the meeting dealt with the sub- 
ject of a change in the tariff on cotton 
hosiery as reported to the House of 
Representatives by the Ways and Means 
Committee. A proposal was offered for 
separating infants’ socks from other 
kinds of cotton hosiery and another for 
establishing an adequate rate of duty 
on imported socks. 


F. T. C. Changes Rule 


Rescinds “Clandestine Violation” 


Rule on Code of Practice 


Enforcement 
WasuHiINnGtToN, D. C.—The much con- 
tested “clandestine violation rule” of 


the Federal Trade Commission has been 
rescinded by a vote of three Commis- 
sioners against two. It was adopted 
last October by the same narrow mar- 
gin. None of the Commissioners has 
changed his views pro or con but the 
coming of a new man in place of a 
resigned member shifts the balance by 
one vote. 

In originally passing the rule, the 
Commission intended to put teeth into 
the terms of trade practice conference 
agreements by providing that the viola- 
tion of a conference resolution not en- 
forceable at law should be an unfair 
trade practice if done secretly. At once 
a storm of protest arose not only from 
industry, but from the dissenting mem- 
bers of the Commission. It was charged 
that an attempt was being made to 
reach out for more power and to create 
new laws. Whether or not such fears 
were justified, certain industries, in- 
cluding some textile trades, doubtless 
held back from entering agreements 
believing that the rule would bind them 
to codes of practice adopted in good 
faith, but later found impracticable. 

Now that the rule is withdrawn 
voluntarily, this contention apparently 
removes itself. The next question which 
is being asked by those close to th= 
Commission is—how shall: a_ trade 
agreement be made effective? If a 
group of business men unite for the 
good of their industry, what can be done 
about the few who secretly violate their 
pact, thus profiting from their more 
upright competitors. Aside from the 
moral effect, it is pointed out, the 
present “Group 2” rules of a conference 
are of no more weight than an associa- 
tion’s code of ethics. 
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All“Banner” machine products 
of fancy designs and patterns 
are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 

in children’s fancy hose. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


trex| J 
HEMPHILL at COMPANY 


Mam Orrice “Wega! anv Factory 


BANNER” Jaoquand Nockine Pater 


Rots ott AERA 38 : Ss See . Seen nena eens ,* =~ , . et 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms Southern Offices Commercial Bank Bldg. 
93 Worth Street, New York Heymann Bidg., 213 S. Broad St. James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. 
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N. C. State Graduates 
(Continued from page 18) 





Ir. Cramer, Dr. E. C. Brooks, presi- 
ent of State College, said: 

“Your notable contributions to the 
ocial and industrial progress of your 

yuntry, and especially of North Caro- 
na, your native state, have merited for 
ou a unique distinction, which com- 
ines the attributes of a patriotic 
\merican citizen and a wise and very 
uccessful captain of industry. 

“For nearly 40 years you have 
ibored in the field of textile manu- 
icturing. Beginning when textile ma- 

linery was crude and business man- 
cement wasteful, you were one of the 
ioneers in the use of modern machin- 
ery, and as an inventor you have added 
more than a half-hundred patents to the 
mprovement of textile manufacturing. 
Perhaps your outstanding achievement 
as a research specialist and inventor is 
the automatic regulator in the field of 
artificial humidification.” 

Albert Allwood, Charlotte, N. C., 
vas awarded the medal given by the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers to the senior at North Caro- 
lina State College making the best 
four-year record in textile manufactur- 
ing. He is a native of Cleckheaten, 
Yorkshire, England, having come to 
\merica three years ago, after receiv- 
ing several years’ experience in an 
English mill. He has accepted a position 
with the Delgado Mills, Wilmington, 
N. C., of which M. R. Harden, another 


N. C. State College graduate, is super- 
intendent. 

Graduates of the Textile School 
were as follows: 

Textile Chemistry and Dyeing: J. W. 


Black, Kinston, N. C.; 
ord, N. C.; D. S. Johnson, Erlanger, N. C.; 
kK. C. Loughlin, Wilmington, N. C.; W. A. 
l’ardue, Jr., Trenton, S. C. 

Textile Manufacturing: 


G. R. Howard, Con- 


Lawrence All- 





<ood, Roxboro, N. C.; Albert Allwood, 
Sradale, Kngland, and Chariotte, N. U.; n. 
Ww. Bunn, Henderson, N. C.; W. H. Bur- 
bury, Gastonia, NW. C.; R. A. Field, Jr., 
Newnan, Ga.; J. T. Hilton, Raleigh, N. C.; 
T. W. Hinson, Maxton, N. C.; A. R. Mar- 
ley, Gastonia, N. C.; S. M. Purcell, Jr., 
palisbury, ww. ©.; #rancisco Ramos, Sal- 
tillo, Mexico; H. W. Rogers, Albemarle, 
N. C.; Robert FP. Shapard, Jr., Griffin, Ga. ; 


W. H. Smith, Thomasville, N. C.; E. G. 
Spier, Charlotte, N. C.; Henry Stokes, 
"suscaloosa, Ala E. W. Thomas, Wilming- 
ton, N. €.; LL. S. Thompson, Fairmont, 
NN. C.; W. V. Williamson, Fayetteville, 
N. C.; and Henry J. Young, Jr., Raleigh, 
Bes) Sos 

The degree of master of science was 
conferred upon Thomas Hill Nelson 
and Albert H. Grimshaw, both of whom 
received their bachelor degrees at State 
College also. 


Lowell Commencement 
(Continued from page 15) 





address of welcome on Tuesday, ex- 
plained how the development of the 
textile industry from a crude, unsci- 


entific beginning necessitated the de- 
velopment of a textile education sys- 
tem which would collect facts and 
systematize information so that the 
desired knowledge might be given 
students in logical order and with an 
understanding and emphasis upon such 
underlying laws of science as govern 
the many processes of manufacturing. 

Mr. Eames announced the winners 
of various medals and awards. The 
medal of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers was presented 
by Lincoln Baylies, president of that 
association. Mr. Baylies informed the 
graduates that although they may think 
they have successfully completed their 
examinations, they will find that busi- 
ness itself is one long examination. 
He declared, however, that the grad- 
uates are well prepared to undertake 
it. The Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion Scholarship, established this year, 


ie a a ells ord 


Kochelors of Textile Chemistry, Lowell Textile Institute. Back Row: C. J. Frederick- 
son, Jr., B. M. Phelan, A. W. Bergeron, P. J. Hetherman, and C. C. Westbrooke. 
Front Row: R. E. Wiech, A. K. Haynes, I. S. Hurd, and W. C. Lindsly. 
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was presented by P. J. Wood, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Oriental Silk Printing Co., and a mem- 


ber of the board of the association. 
Following the announcements of 
awards, Ira S. Hurd, president of the 


Class of 1929, presented to Benjamin 
Bb. Meady, president of the Class of 
1930, the iron ring which will inclose 
the 1930 numerals in the center of next 
year’s section of the class fence. 

the commencement address was de- 
livered by Dr. Hollis Godfrey, pres- 
ident of the Engineering-Economics 


Foundation, Boston, on the subject, 
“Business Growth in the Buyer’s 
Market, and the Professional Man.” 


Dr. Godfrey briefly traced the history 
of business and pointed out that the 
fact that we are now in a _ buyer’s 
market will dominate everything they 
do in the next five years. 


List of Graduates 


In the following list of graduates, 
the asterisks indicate membership in 
rau Epsilon Sigma, the scholastic 
honor society. 

The degree of Bachelor of Textile 
Chemistry was conferred upon the 
following graduates of the Chemistry 
and Textile Coloring Course: 

Alvin Wilfred Bergeron, Haverhill, 
Mass.; Charles Joseph Frederickson, Jr., 
Andover, Mass.; Amos Kempton Haynes, 
Haverhill, Mass.; Patrick Joseph Hether- 
man, Lowell, Mass.; Ralph Wentworth 
Holbrook, Allston, Mass.; Ira Swain Hurd, 
Haverhill, Mass.; Walter Coburn Lindsly, 
Lowell, Mass.; Bernard Michael Phelan, 
Ipswich, Mass.; *Bertil August Ryberg, 
Centerville, Mass.; John Prince Stanley, 
Jr., Lewiston, Me.; Clayton Collington 
Westbrooke, No. Andover, Mass.; and 
taymond Edward Wiech, Lowell, Mass. 


The degree of Bachelor of Textile En- 
gineering was conferred upon Ralph 
Herman Balch, Billerica, Mass.; *Harry 
Saville Buzzell, Lowell, Mass.; *James 
Oliver Ellis, Chelmsford, Mass.; Laurence 
Currier Holt, Lexington, Mass.; Norman 
McKinnon, Lowell, Mass.; Robert Jackson 


Matthews, Gardner, Mass.; *Walter Flem- 
ings Myers, Lowell, Mass.; *Kenneth Earl 
Rice, Stoneham, Mass.; *Charles Leopold 
Shelton, Boston, Mass.; and *Benjamin 
Joseph Zalkind, Dorchester, Mass. 
Graduates of the Cotton Manufacturing 
Courses: Borden Dickinson Billings, Au- 
burndale, Mass.; John Girvin Cluett, 
Troy, N. Y.; and Arnold George Stephens, 
toslindale, Mass. Graduates of the Wool 
Manufacturing Course: Paul Richard 
Evans, Stoneham, Mass., and Walter Urban 


Gaudet, Lowell, Mass. Graduate of the 
Textile Design Course: Herbert 3aron 
Greenbaum, Roxbury, Mass. 


Recipients of Awards 


The following is a list of the awards 
and recipients : 
Medal of the 


National Association of 


Cotton Manufacturers to Benjamin Joseph 
Zalkind. 

Textile Colorist Award of $50 each to 
Bertil August Ryberg and Clayton Col- 
lington Westbrooke. 

A $15 prize awarded by an alumnus, 


who withholds his name, to Earle Raymond 
McLean. 

Scholarship of the Proprietors of the 
Locks and Canals on the Merrimack River 
offered at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, to Bertil August Ryberg. 

Louis A. Olney Book Prize to the value 
of $20 to Walter Coburn Lindsly. Similar 
prizes of $10 and $5 respectively to Eric 
Arthur Peterson and Norman Albin John- 
son, second-year men. (Honorable men- 
tion to Gerald Anthony Ivers.) Similar 
prizes of $10 and $5 respectively to Joseph 
James Pizzute, Jr., and Leo Gleklen, first- 
year men. (Honorable mention to Herbert 
Eugene Meinelt.) 

The Textile Color Card Association 
Scholarship to Margaret Gray Scadding. 

Herbert A. Currier Scholarship of $100 
to Edward Joseph Allard. 
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“Please Ship this order 


With all the high-speed transportation facili- 
ties available in this country, quick delivery is 
entirely up to the shipper. If he has an 
advantageous location, an efficient organi- 
zation, and the right attitude towards customers, 
there is no excuse for delay. 


Textile Machine Works knows the expense 
of idle machinery, and has organized its 
Parts Department to function smoothly 


and guickly. Train schedules, motor-freight 
routes, the airways, are known and used 
to best advantage by our Shipping Depart- 
ment. Every order for stock parts is con- 
sidered a rush order and goes out the same 
day it comes in—arriving as requested— 
ee e >? 
As soon as possible. 


Just one more good reason for standard- 
izing on Reading Full- Fashioned Knitting 
Machines. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 


Jhe"READIN 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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AS SOON AS POSSIBLE” 


—— See iso—— 
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Cotton Goods Trade 
Is Still Irregular 





Market Has Weak and Strong Mo- 
ments — Curtailment 


Talk Spreading 


As far as cotton goods trading goes, 
nothing new has loomed over the 
horizon during the last week. Buying 
has been irregular and while some 
centers report a fair yardage contracted 
for, the majority of sellers found little 
to keep them busy. 

There have been both stronger and 
weaker moments since the last writing. 
The current week opened firmer than 
has been the case with many recent 
Mondays. Cotton took an upward 
bound of 30 points and did much to 
inspire confidence. 

Curtailment talk is stronger, but 
there are still many conflicting opinions 
regarding the probable course of the 
majority of mills. All agree that it 
would be wise, beneficial, and what 
have you, but as yet no one, outside of 
certain denim producers, admits that 
his mill is committed to a definite policy 
regarding curtailment. Several still 
stick to the view as outlined a couple 
of weeks ago; that there will be no gen- 
eral reduction but that certain mills will 
be forced into it by the lack of profits, 
or orders. 

Commenting on this phase, one seller 
was certain that curtailment would be 
the immediate cause of buyers entering 
the market; adding however that con- 
sumers have no worries on that score 
as yet, because they fully realize the 
lack of co-operation among mills and 
feel that the present method of operating 
can be continued until there is an 
absolute move on the part of producers. 

Print Cloths: Activity was limited, 
but there was a little better inquiry in 
certain centers, due mainly to low price 
levels. Quotations were slightly firmer 
at the opening of the week, this being 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


June 5 May 29 June 6 
Spot cotton, N. Y.. 18.95¢ 18. 70c 20. 85c 


Print Cloths 


27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 4}-5ce 5¢ 54-6c 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 ~ 7ie 74-8c 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 8c 83-8ic 


39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 a 9ie ofc 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 94-100 9j-10ce 10f-103c 


Brown Sheetings 


36 -in., 56x60, 4.00 Bie 81-8ic eH 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 10kc 10tc 103-10jc 
37 -in., 48x48, 4.00 7ic 7ic 


Pajama Checks 
364-in., 72x80, 4.70 8ic ~ Ste 


364-in., 64x60, 5.75 7c c 7ic 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. i 103c Il3c 
Denims, 2.20..... 17c 17c 19¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz..... 22-234c 22-234c 214-23¢ 
Standard prints. . 9ic 9kc 8c 
Eastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in..... 10c 10c 9c 


particularly noticeable with distant 
deliveries. On the average, spots and 
nearby deliveries of standard construc- 
tions could be purchased gc. less than 
contracts. 

Sheetings: Several of the lighter 
weight sheetings have been selling in a 
fair way and prices have been steady, 
although low. A few sellers feel that 
there is no relief in sight. 

Clothing Numbers: April and May 
were poor months for pocketings and 
other fabrics going to the clothing in- 
dustry, but little is expected during this 
period. June and July are usually 
active, and sellers are worried if these 
months are non-productive. 


Little Inquiry in 


Wool Goods Market 


Spring Styling Gains Momentun 
During Lull—Expect More 
Business Soon 





The week in the New York wool 
goods market has been very quiet. Even 
the most active houses reported that 
reorders were scant and did not show 
any general movement. The majority 
do not feel that the season is over, or 
at least their salesmen do not, as they 
have promised their firms more business 
“later.” In many cases this is probably 
no more than unquenchable enthusiasm 
on the part of the salesman. 

In the meantime the slack period has 
caused increased effort to be expended 
upon styling spring lines. There is 
nothing new in the air, but merely 
development along the lines outlined in 
these columns before. In the same vein, 
a fine goods seller who has been work- 
ing with high grade clothiers on some 
special order lines for spring mentioned 
some of the possibilities considered by 
his clients. Three out of four were of 
the idea that blues and blue grays would 
be unwanted next season. How accurate 
this idea may be is problematical. 

Analysis of fall suiting sales in the 
men’s wear trade released by the Wool 
Institute shows percentages of patterns 
and colors representing 95,000 pieces 
sold during the month of April, 1929: 


PATTERNS 
Fancy Fancy 
Woolens Woolens 
(Under (Over 
Fancy $1.50 per $1.50 per 
orsteds Yard) Yard) 


eee 79 56 65 
Plain effects....... a 34 20 
Small weaves..... 8 34 20 
ee 2 5 i 
See 9 5 4 
COLORS 

ee 39 38 40 
iret andtan.... 34 49 48 

| eae 26 12 10 
Misc. 1 2 


Worsteds—90% of the stripes sold were classified 
as subdued or medium: 10% pronounced. 

Woolens—83% of the cilne sold were classified 
as subdued or medium; 17% pronounced. 
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Price-Cutting Clears 
Summer Fabrics 





Broadsilks Selling Fast, But Often 
at a Loss, Factors Observe 
—Fall Lines Active 


There were signs of real activity in 
the New York broadsilk market during 
the current week, with cutters and piece 
goods buyers much in evidence. A hand- 
some business was reported in summer 
lines, but, according to well-informed 
factors, the profit margin was too low 
to afford any special satisfaction. It 
was clearance week, for the most part; 
fabrics which have lain idle on the 
counters and shelves during the wet 
chilly weeks of April and May, are now 
being cleared at a price. Spurred both 
by the recent warm spell, and the low 
quotations, buyers placed orders quite 
eagerly. A good turnover was reported 
on most of the summer lines, and there 
were indications that a good part of the 
hangover stocks might be cleared by 
the first of next month. 

Meanwhile there was a fair business 
written on futures. Transparent velvets 
continue to show activity, the prefer- 
ence being for pan fabrics. Among 
the colors favored were the wine shades, 
dark blue, brown and black. 

Chiffons: Summer numbers strony, 
especially large florals. 

Voiles: Prints favored, but voile 
staples also are in call. 

Velvets: An indifferent spot market, 
with increasing interest in futures. 
Fall orders stress plains; prints slow. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TION—Steady pressure on fall lines, 
with operation restricted to day work, 
for the most part. Velvets important. 

Stocks—Summer lines rapidly clear- 
ing at a “price.” Larger surplus of fall 
stocks on hand. 

SENTIMENT — Uncertain. Summer 
fabrics are being cleared at a loss, in 
some instances, and trade hopes fall 
turnover will be great enough to cover 
the difference. 


Burlap Prices Decline 


Burlaps continued to decline at mid 
week, with an irregularity in prices 
quoted by different importers and agents. 
A limited amount of quiet trading in 
spots and afloats was reported. Buyers 
were able to shade the market, although 
extremely low bids met with little re- 
sponse. Futures were generally quiet. 

For 8 oz. 40s, spot and afloat, 6.20 to 
6.30c. was asked, with June to Septem- 
ber shipments at 6.35c. For 104 oz. 
40s, spots and afloats were 8.25 to 8.30c. 
while shipments July to September are 
8.50c. June shipments of heavy weights 
were quoted at 8.40 to 8.50c. 
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An Exceptionally 
Efficient 
Machine 


HIS Portable 

Foot Power Sew- 
ing Machine has 
earned itself a reputa- 
tion for economy in 
hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to 
operate and capable of 
attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used 
in various parts of 
the mill, principally 
in the dyehouse, 
bleachery and print 
room, for sewing 
Woolen, Cotton, 
Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, 
wet or dry. Sewing 
Head operates with- 
out arm or connection. 
Write for details. 


Improved 
“*Master™ 
Foot Power 
Sewing 
Machine 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & 
MACHINE CO. 
76 Lafayette St. 
SALEM, MASS. 


CONSULTANTS 


on 


TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


Cox, Fuller & Mauersberger 


320 Broadway New York City 


e= DIRECT MOTOR SERVICE=»> 


Making Following Day Deliveries Between 
Philadelphia, New York, New Haven, 
Providence, Springfield, Boston 


45 FAST TRUCKS $25,000 INSURANCE ON EACH 
CALL THE NEAREST TERMINAL 


Boston: 80 Boylston St. 
Phones: Hancock 7017-70@23 
Springfield 85 Walnut St. 

Phone 2-5712 


New Haven: 46 Minor St. 
Phone: 3-0707-8-9 
New York: 312 Eleventh Ave. 
Phone: Lackawanna 2393 
Philadelphia: 
Lawrence and Wood Sts. 
Phones: Market 2464-Main 1107 


Providence 376 Richmond St. 
Phone: Plantation 8288 
Waterbury: 37 Phoenix Ave. 

hone: 22 


Rates Cheerfully Given 


FLORIO FORWARDING CO. 
Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


515 Wilder Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


40 Exchange Place 
New York, N. Y. 


Textile Mergers and Consolidations 
Financed 


Textile Shares Bought and Sold Outright 


or on Commission. 








~ We Know Virginia 


Our engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 








J. P. STEVENS & CO.,, Inc. 


Commission Merchants | 
57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue | 


| 
| 


NEW YORK 





_ Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. | 


ENGINEERS for the | 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY | 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 
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Narrow Demand for Textile Stocks 


Values Trend in Buyer's Favor— 
Interest in Cotton Exchange Listing 


Boston, June 5. 

EMAND for textile shares is even 

duller than it was last week on the 
exchanges and over the counter, and 
values are either unchanged or trend in 
the buyer’s favor. All of the textile 
shares listed on the local exchange are 
slightly lower than they were a week 
ago with the exception of American 
Woolen preferred which, at 44, is up 
4 point; in the meantime this stock has 
sold within a range of 434 to 45 and 
the common within a range of 18% to 
194, closing at the latter figure today 
and an advance of } point. Amoskeag 
at 17 is off 4 point for the week and 
has sold in the interim as low as 163. 
Pacific has sold within a range of 31} 
to 304, and at the latter closing figure 
today is off ~ points for the week. 
Bigelow-Hartford common at 101 is off 
1 point and the preferred at 105 is up 
2 points for the week. Although there 
were a dozen different listings of tex- 
tile shares at today’s auctions only two 
lots were sold, Nashua common at 40 
being off 34 points and Plymouth Cord- 
age at 75 being unchanged. 


Cotton Exchange in Textile Stocks 


To the extent that the listing of tex- 
tile securities on the New York Cotton 
Exchange broadens the market for such 
shares and encourages textile mill 
directorates to divulge more detailed in- 
formation regarding their finances, 
their operations and the values under- 
lying their securities, to that extent will 
the exchange be performing a real serv- 
ice to the industry. However, a service 
of this character is already available to 
those mills desiring to list their securi- 
ties on the New York, Boston, and 
other stock exchanges, and it has not 
been made plain that the New York 
Cotton Exchange offers other induce- 
ments that are likely to increase listing 
of textile shares. The question of 
whether or not stocks shall be listed 
will be decided finally by stockholders 
and it is fair to assume that most own- 
ers of securities of a majority of textile 
mills, other than those identified with 
their managements or owning a 
majority of interest, would favor the 
listing of their stocks and the making 
of a broader and public market. 


Associated Rayon Corp. 


Financial statement of the Associated 
Rayon Corp., a holding company for 
ecurities of rayon companies in ‘this 
country, Germany, Holland, Austria, 


etc., which is controlled by the Ver- 
einigte Glanzstoff Fabriken A. G., as of 
May 15 last showed total assets of 
$45,310,000, equal to $226 per share of 
the corporation’s outstanding $20,000,- 
000 of 6% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, and after deducting total 
par value of preferred shares this leaves 
about $21 a share for the outstanding 
1,200,000 shares of common stock. 
Total annual income from dividend pay- 
ing securities and from interest on cash 
loaned, after deducting estimated oper- 
ating expenses and Federal income 
tax, amounts to approximately $1,486,- 
000, as against annual dividend require- 
ments of $1,200,000 on the outstanding 
preferred. Payment of dividends on 
these shares is unconditionally guaran- 
teed until Dec. 31, 1932, by the parent 
company the Vereinigte Glanzstoff 
Fabriken A.G.; the net earnings of the 
latter for the 1928 fiscal year, as 
officially reported, were about $4,909,- 
000, after deducting all charges except- 
ing depreciation, other reserves and the 
management’s share in profits. In ad- 
dition to income-producing securities 
and cash the Associated Rayon Corp. 
owns a substantial amount of common 
stocks of companies which are still 
largely in a developmental stage, but 
which are expected to pay dividends be- 
fore the expiration of the dividend guar- 
antee period. Recent appreciation in the 
market prices of owned stocks is re- 
ported to be due to rumors that negotia- 
tions are in progress for a merger of 
Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabriken and the 
Enka, the leading Dutch rayon producer 
that is now erecting a plant in this 
country. 


English Cotton Mill Merger 


According to advices from Man- 
chester, Eng., 15 Egyptian cotton spin- 
ning mills in the Bolton, Manchester 
and Stockport districts are involved in 
a merger that will control over three 
million spindles with an annual pro- 
ductive capacity of over 50,000,000 Ib. 
of yarn. Most of the mills involved 
were refinanced during the 1919-20 
boom period and only three or four of 
them have paid dividends during the 
last two years. They were largely over- 
capitalized and the merger plan pro- 
vides for the cancellation of the whole 
of the uncalled capital of the companies 
entering the combine. Failure to pay 
dividends recently has been largely due 
to heavy bond and note indebtedness 
and liability of this character is to be 
taken care of by the introduction of 
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much new money and the cancellation 
of existing indebtedness. It is stated 
that additional companies controlling as 
much as two million spindles have ap- 
plied for permission to join the merger, 
and should they be included the new 
combine would be the largest cotton 
spinning combination in England, ex- 
ceeding the Fine Cotton Spinners and 
Doublers Association which controls 
approximately 3,500,000 spindles. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Changes 
23 Nashua com. 100 +0 —3} 
25 Plymouth Cord- 

age ata 100 75 — 
48 Total 





Further Decline in 
Southern Mill Shares 


CuarvorTte, N. C., June 1—A further 
decline was noted in the general list of 
southern textile shares during the week. 
The average bid price of twenty-five 
common stocks stood at 96.04 at the 
close as compared with 97.08 for the 
previous week, as shown by the weekly 
review of southern mill stocks as com- 
piled by R. S. Dickson & Co. 

The volume of preferred stock sales 
was lighter than for several weeks with 
interest centered largely around the 
higher grade issues. 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘‘ Public ale’’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am., Mfg., pfd “ 64 64 68 
Am., Wool, pfd ; 44 
Amoskeag Se 17 ; 
Androscoggin 70} 60 70 
Arlington 353 31 33 
Bates 147 146 149 
Berkshire Cot ; 108 120 4 
Bigelow-Htfd., com... . 101 yi 
Boott. ; . 130 125 
Edwards 70 80 es 
Esmond, pfd... . 99 101 103 
Farr Alpaca ; 98 ree 98 
Great Falls 52 3 5 
Hamilton Woolen 514 53 58 
Pes: saa 22 20 ral 
Ipswich, pfd..... 46} 51 54 
Ipswich, com. . 55e. 2 
Lawrence..... 67} 67 69 
Ludlow Asso.... 174} 173 176 
Merrimack, com... 1704 165 172 
Nashau, com....... 40 40 43 
Nashau, pfd....... 87 82 85 
Naumkeag........ 118 Vt 16 
N. E. So., pfd.... 75e. <2 
ee 6 os as 30 ws 39 30 35 
aE a a 304 ute 
POE Re 5 565.0 cm ices 96 94 97 
Plymouth Cordage...... 75 73 76 
Wie itccndd eugene Bertie 14 12 15 





California Cotton Mills Co. is plan- 
ning to erect a fumigating plant at Wil- 
mington, Cal., costing $30,000. This 
concern operates a similar plant at Oak- 
land, Cal. 
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COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


MPELLED by continued declines in 





TEXTILE WORLD Index Numbers 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 








. C 
“ . Cot. “= ym raw material prices the cotton and Date Weel Tose Yer Che Ave 
t- ray oO é - : ° iS e . . a. 
Date ton Yarns Goods GoodsCloths age Wool index numbers have established july 31, 1914.. 100 100 © 100100100 
July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 new low levels for the current yeat 1922 
1922 with both series far below the averages Seaty.. +--+ i” i? Hd 7 73 
January..... 146 168 7s -~ +44 404 or minimums for May of last year. The \fay'""""''! 178 202-190 s«185—Ss«188 
aeeensnshs ee ee 178 206 192 182 conclusion seems unavoidable that on ~ b peesees fo = = ne de 
July........ a i 2 18> Staple goods we are. approaching price “ogg 
oe wae a levels that must prove attractive to buy- Pe 23 ~~ -— > a 2 
: 5 225 ers and result in an abandonment of Appi TYe-s** 595 93023422528 
January..... 225 225 220 230 22 d : : —_, an io 4 ass = 
April........ 231 239 224 ae se a hand-to-mouth buying as soon as they Ol “"* 5952 223 233 228 228 
cae ae 27 280 236«212-«211~=« can feel convinced that raw material OQetober...:): 205 213 222 «224 =~ 220 
October..... 237. 222 +212 #225 «+219 219 prices are stabilized. 1924 
1924 lili sila As values maintained their decline January. 217. «-227”,—~S—«*Gd 223 223 
J woe. 278 241 «228 = 24 i reek of April... .. 216 =. 230-223 19 221 
+= ao lt 192~«194~=«*0#93=—«*198 during the fourth week of the month cers: ‘ 2 & & 
May........ 249 207 +190 193 192 197. the indexes for the latter are a better July/2!1::22° 191 209 212 «9219 ~~» 213 
July........ 270198 «186-191-189 16 =~ indication of the trends than are the October...... 227, 237-224 226228 
oo eae ae ae averages for the month. The indexes 1925 
1925 aver : xes 
January..... 192 197 195 173 184 187 for the cotton group for the final week es: oe Re Ua pc] 
April... -. ms fe +33 ee 187 igs Were as follows: Cotton, 151; yarns, May....2212! 196 213 217 241 226 
July......), 197 183 185 «176 «181-«:182,-« 160; gray goods, 149; colored goods, July..-..... 216 217 216 i rd 
October..... 174 189 193) 178-186 |= :186 173; group average, 161. It will be i 
1926 noted that, as has been the case since 
62 170 = 171 : 5 January...... 215 213 211 229 221 
a: (33163 lo 183 158 159 last December, yarns have continued ‘April...... 181 193 198 224-208 
May.....-.. 151 157 1538 153 136 137_~«&Telatively higher as compared with cot- sale earns = we we mH = 
Buyer 2 106 «14t147 144146143 ton than gray goods. October...... 178 «18 «©6193 209198 
1927 For the wool group the indexes for 1927 : ae 
January..... 107 134 140 140 140 138 =the last week of the month were as January 178 = 187 190 0 198 
April 118 136 143 142 143 140 : April... 177 -182—s—s«d184—so 2 s1:96 
May... 128 «4142 «145 «(142-—«1433.-«*143-— follows: Wool, 173; tops, 179; yarns, May..::.:.: 175 180 182211195 
Bcc HBR HS AB RL HE 195s clots, 211; group average, 198 Be IB IB aH 
oes Not since June 1926 have wool and ~— jo9, 
i 1928 
1928 : : 
tops been so low in price, a slow but gy 194 «193 186 212 201 
January..... 151 163 166 166 166 165 , , l anuary...... 
April....... 164 160 160 — + 4 steady advance starting then that did Speers se 4 - a3 = 
july: 72 te? 1es«:168~«(166g«167-—« NOt culminate until the summer of last July.......)) 204 206 203-214-209 
October... 157. 161 162 164 «(163-162 year. _—.. aed 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 gal oP ‘ 
J 162 166 158 169 1634 164 Inquiries regarding interpretation and jy 199 198 201 «211.5 206 
Februmy.... 162 163 157. 173 165 «164 use of the index numbers may be February..::: 198 196 201 211 205 
Riser 11 His IS addressed to Textiue Wont, Stats Magi: 1B 13 BRB 
oe 163.5 ies «130«173”~=«*W2~—=«sdd@t~—stical-Dept., 65 Franklin St., Boston. May 178 183 194 «211 199 
= ° ningham. Honorable Mention: William General Excellence in Weave Formation 
l Textile Graduates John Bragg. and Fabric Analysis, First Year Classes: 
lila. , f 
Mrs. Henry 8S. Grove Prize. To be Clarence Francis Gorman. Honorable Men- 


(Continued from page 17) 


Town Taws and Edmund Hugh Thomson, 
Jr. 


Chemistry and Dyeing Course (three 
vonra) : Edward Charles Diehl, Arthur 
William Etchells, Joseph Patrick Hoey, 


Franklin James Leicht, Jr., George Mauritz, 
Harry Joseph Parker, Fred Rhodes, Ray- 
mond Schaefer, George Wilkinson Schla- 
densky, William Frederick Schoellhorn, 
Henry Conrad _ Schuffels, Alton a Oe 
Siddons and Charles Buckley Wood. 

PARTIAL COURSE CERTIFICATES— 

EVENING CLASSES 

Weave Formation. (Three Years, one 
night per week): Daniel Joseph Lyons, 
Oliver Leo McCurdy and Frank Charles 
Weiss. 

Fabric Analysis and Calculations (Three 
Years, one night per week): Daniel Joseph 


Lyons, 
Figured Design (Two Years, one night 
per week): James Miller, William Hellings 


Smith and Stephen J. Tyszka. 

Worstel Yarn Manufacture (One _ Year, 
one night per week): Joseph Francis 
Callahan, Charles Edward Dunn and John 
George Mountain. 

Raw Materials of the Wool Industry 
(One Year, one night per week): Joseph 
Francis Callahan, Robert Saxman Cun- 
ningham, John Lawrence Furey, Russell 
Charles Geberd, Daniel Joseph Lyons, 
Nicholas Peprissa, Jesse William Richard- 
son and William Edwin Wintrich. 

Cotton Yarn Manufacture (Two Years, 
one night per week): Andrew William 
Howley, William Miller Morrison and 
Howard Knepley Strang. 


PRIZES IN TEXTILE DEPARTMENT 


Associate Committee of Women’s Prize. 
To be awarded to the student of the Regu- 
lar Third Year Day Class attaining the 
the year as regards 
progress and proficiency in the Department 
of Power Weaving: Robert Saxman Cun- 


highest rating for 
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awarded to the student of the Second Year 
of the Regular Day Course attaining the 
highest rating for the year’s work: Hugh 
Sidney Harpole. Honorable Mention: 
Frederick Louis Knecht. 
Mrs. Thomas Roberts Prize. 


For highest 
rating in the Regular Course. 


First Year: 


Ferrer Canova. Honorable Mention: John 
Clifford Stephenson. 
Mrs. Jones Wister Memorial Prize. To 


be awarded to a member of the Second 
Year Day Silk Class producing the best 
designed and woven Jacquard Silk Fabric: 
William Edwin Wintrich. 

Henry Friedberger Memorial Prize. To 
student ranking second in general excel- 


lence, Regular Course, Third Year: Nor- 
man Duberstein. 
Anna E. Sinnott Memorial Prize. For 


student of Second Year Chemistry, Dyeing 
and Printing Class attaining the highest 
rating for two years of the Course: Anton 
Sobocinski, Jr. Honorable Mention: Her- 
man Henry Stiegler. 

Sarah Tyler Wister Prize. To be awarded 
to the student of the Third Year Regular 
Day Course producing the best executed 
work in Jacquard Design: Norman Duber- 
stein. Honorable Mention: Benjamin Price 
Anderson. 

Sarah Tyler Wister Prize. :To be awarded 
to the Regular Second Year Day student 
producing the best executed fabric from 
Jacquard Design: Fred Herman Heinrich. 
Honorable Mention: Hugh Sidney Harpole 
and Charles William Laib. 

William H. Margerison Prize. To be 
awarded to the student of the Regular 
Second Year Day Class attaining the high- 
est rating for the year as regards progress 
and proficiency in the Department of Power 
Weaving: Fred Herman Heinrich. Honor- 
able Mention: Hugh Sidney Harpole. 

_ Miss Clyde Prize. To student of First 
Year Evening Jacquard Class attaining the 
highest rating: Charles Earle Miller. 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co. Prize. For highest 
rating in the Second Year Day Silk Course: 
William Edwin Wintrich. 

Delta Phi Psi Fraternity Prize. For 
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tion: Reuben Herzfeld. 
Delta Kappa Phi Fraternity Prize. For 
best executed work on the Hand Harness 


Loom, First Year Day Classes: Richard 
Kerr Palmer. Honorable Mention: Alfred 
DiCenso. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. Prize. To be 


awarded to the student of the Second Year 
Day Cotton Class attaining the highest 
rating for the year in general excellence: 
John William O'Neal. 

E. L. Mansure Prize. For highest rating 
in the Wool Course, Second Year: Andrew 
Scotland Mackenzie. Honorable Mention: 
John Dunbar Comins. 

National Association of Cotton Manufac- 


turers’ Medal. For general excellence, 
og Three Year Course: William John 


rage. 

Phi Psi Fraternity Prize. For best ex- 
ecuted work in Color Harmony and Design- 
ing, First Year Day Classes: John Clif- 
ford Stephenson. Honorable Mention: John 
Stead McConaghy. 

Sigma Phi Tau Fraternity Prize. For 
highest rating in Chemistry and Dyeing, 
First Year Day Classes: Lewis Jacobs, Jr. 
Honorable Mention: Nat Webber. 

TEXTILE WoRLD Prize. To student of 
Third Year Chemistry, Dyeing and Printing 
Class attaining the highest rating for the 
work, Day Class: William Frank 

g. 

TEXTILE WorRLD Prize. To student of 
Evening Chemistry and Dyeing attaining 
the highest rating for the full three-year 
course: Fred Rhodes. 


SCHOLARSHIP—DAY SCHOOL 


A Two Year Scholarship—tTo the first 
year student attaining the highest standing 
in Color Appreciation and Application, given 
by The Textile Color Card Association of 
the United States, Inc. Awarded to: 
Richard Kerr Palmer. 

SCHOLARSHIPS—EVENING SCHOOL 


Merit Scholarships. Regular Evening 
Textile Course: First Year: Lester Oppen- 
heimer. Second Year: Thomas Russell 
Thorpe. 





COTTON YARNS 








May Is Dull Month in Yarns 





Least Active Month 
Reported This Year 


PHILADELPHIA. 

AY was the dullest month spin- 

ners and dealers have experienced 
this year and indications this week 
have been that improvement has not 
yet started. There is a fear of lower 
prices for the new cotton crop and this 
feeling has permeated the market from 
the public down to the spinners, many 
of the latter admitting that they are 
not bullish at this time in regard to 
cotton prices. 

Notwithstanding this, yarn prices 
have not suffered materially during the 
last week and there is less short-selling 
than had been previously in evidence, 
sales of 20s-2 warps of ordinary grade 
being reported at the former low limit 
of 34c. while 30s-2 of the same grade 
have been sold at 38c. although few sales 
were made this week at less than 38}c. 
indicating that rather than declining 
there has been a slightly firmer tone 
this week. 

This tendency is also indicated in 
carded knitting yarns, one of the largest 
spinners of yarns of this type raising 
their price this week from 29}c. or 30c. 


Carded—(Average Quality) 
Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt'g 
According to Quality 








to a 3lc. limit, the yarn being slightly 
better than the average. Yet there are 
numerous other spinners of carded 
hosiery yarns that are willing to sell 
freely at 294c., stating a large offer 
would probably result in a sale being 
made on the basis of 29c. for 10s. 


Fear Lower Cotton Market 


There is little to choose between 
weaving and knitting demand at present, 
both being quiet. Deliveries on old 
contracts have also suffered and manu- 
facturers, finding their customers slow 
to take goods, are asking spinners to 
postpone shipments until they are in 
better shape to take them. Manufac- 
turers here are finding new business 
slow to arrive and many of their 
customers are asking them to hold up 
delivery of the goods. This has had a 
decided effect upon current yarn interest 
and until demand all along the line 
improves there is little basis to predict 
improvement in the yarn situation. 

Spinners continue to quote prices that 
have been noted for the last two weeks, 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 











holding 20s-2 at 35c. and 30s-2 at 39c. 
or higher; plush quality warps are held 
at 354c. to 36c. for 20s-2 and 40c. to 41c. 
for 30s-2, little interest being displayed 
by plush manufacturers during the week. 
Fair deliveries are being taken on old 
contracts by this trade. Sales of weav- 
ing yarns have called for amounts 
smaller than 10,000 Ibs., in practically 
all instances. 

Many are predicting June will be a 
quiet month with improvement begin- 
ning around the first of July which will 
continue to expand into a large fall 
business which practically all in the 
trade are confident is approaching. In 
the meantime they feel that it is 
dependent altogether upon _ spinners 
whether the market will become 
demoralized during the present dull 
period so that manufacturers are able 
to buy accumulated stocks at their own 
prices when buying is resumed. 


Some Curtailment Noted 


There has been talk of curtailment 
among sales yarn spinners and dealers 
are reporting a small number of them 
shutting their plants, refusing to take 
further orders until the situation im- 
proves. Asked how numerous these 
firms are brings the information that 
only one or two have signified their in- 
tention of following that drastic action 
but others have reduced their operating 
schedules and a still larger number 


Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 








SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) i ks OE a Sith viisc sens. mere) $0.70" 
4s to 8....... $0.30 -$0.31 Peis aicscnescedSs $0.34 -$0.35 aes ‘. "54 eee 77 7) 
MN ccsee rose -30}- .318 MS 55 canes wanie'e.e <r = sat ae 54 "563 ae 90 95 
Ml ctvenbeeess 31 = .32 ee -37}- .39 Me 55 584 90s—-2.. $36 68.95 
acces -S2~ .33 en. . <2 °° een ae (G0 Oe... .... 1.35 1.40 
Ge Ge Gs ial 324- 1335 40s extra quality. . 5l4- .52 ; SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 12s 9.48 . $0.50 -$0.51 
cuits $0.30}-$0.31} 26e-2............ i -ORy, Ti iaes esse 5 *-- ena as 
MOR, s 6sseeeas -31- .32 Oe 39 - .3% i ar ee eliendline dete “aly ’ ae 
MINES «ania bheo -32- .33 EE chaevcouares -434- .44 Ree ee ) an a ae 
Dé 200s ecnw -33 - .333 _ | ee .46- .47 ep tepeleiagapdahadlimabaaionee a  664- * 68% 
SR cgrscahees 33-334) Oe Dhigh break. 52-6530 Mcccsssn - ~ <= 
EE os ssc s9he 134-335 Bors hes pe a Bestecerers oere - a ££: 3 
DONE é<xgansas -37 - .373 300 Pa ees eer e'a Te camenetes jae Coma wieuiaadein . 
SINGLE WARPS BR ora atc ence $0.66 -$0.67 80s-2 eae ce $1.12 -$1.15 
$0. zut=08. 32 248.0... eee eee $0.37 -$0.38 = 39-2. 167 - .68 MRSS uskvons 1.50 - 1.55 
324 268......-++++++- S Kalle GR een ‘70 = 71 NEE esas ca. 1.82 - 1.87 
32- 33 30e...........0..  «39b— 408 4g a0 .38 (ied... «< 0-0: 2:30 - 2.35 
-334- 40s extra quality one «06 WE, ...05. 0. ‘27-179 Singles 
34} 35 BME, oixxaxews 29 - «81 30s.... $0.83 60s....... $1 07 
ME 6. uk aaa .87 - .90 eke ee... Pesce as ; 
$0 aa eo eee. $0.37}-$0.38 -70e-2......22 2. (99 = 1.02 50s... .95 808... . 1.52 
1324-33 Bit ccyisses 38 - .38} COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS— SKEINS, 
ose 1am 30e-2..... 22.600. 39 - .40 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4+PLY 
.334- = .34 40s ordinary .47 - .48 Sais on 
~34—- .34) WE shin ns 0s 55- .56 Average Best saan Best 
-35- .353 SE casa anes .62 - .63 2 0.57 -$0.59 $0.62 -$0.64 $0.85 $0.90 
8e-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, .28-. 29; white, . 29}—. 30}; Serierssexsss $ 60 7 62 oo get "88 "93 
waste, .26}-. 27} sna cdeviien 162 = .64 167 - .69 90 95 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) ee 3 - ‘<< : 7 - “2 “a ~ 
is sa sanciingia $0. 294-$0. 30 i taitadedannns $0. 33}-$0. 344 Soeerrstssesecs,  eRR nee —. “oe an os 
meresseesse7 oe a re Ee a, | ia 19 
Deen oa, J 31h 30s tying se aes - .37 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
BS Ssc0 Kew eee -314- .32 || | $30sregular....... cee oat close of business, June 5. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
DE cpatanncesas <n saan a extra quality 39 - .40 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 73. 
csi tins ao joe See «cs seeekeesses .46- .48 For staple cotton prices, see page 75 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





tating they are going to close for two 
x three week periods within the next 
ionth, 

Lack of demand is also apparent in 
he combed section, spinners reporting 
n absence of new _ business’ with 
deliveries on old contracts being delayed. 
(ombed spinners in most instances have 
ders on their books to keep them fully 
engaged until the end of this month. 
(here was an active buying movement 
ast March and although these contracts 
hould have been completed before this 
time, delayed specifications have brought 
them into June and if deliveries con- 
tinue on their present basis they will be 
completed around the first of next 
nonth. 

This will bring combed spinners to a 
test that has been in prospect since 
prices were advanced, last March. 
Practically no large buying has been 
noted since the present prices have been 
in force and mercerizers as well as 
weavers are following the situation 
closely to see whether combed spinners 
will cut prices when their present busi- 
ess has been delivered within the next 
iour weeks. Opinion is equally divided, 
one group asserting the scarcity of long 
staples will permit spinners to book new 
husiness on the present quotation range. 


Will Combed Prices Hold? 


Others feel the decline in the cotton 
market, of an important nature since 
the present combed price list was made 
effective, will automatically cause 
combed spinners to make a _ readjust- 
ment toward a lower basis. Mercerizers 
and weavers who have been using yarn 
purchased last March will not pay 
present asking-prices, which are higher, 
until they thoroughly test the market. 
ne feature in this situation that favors 
the combed spinner is they have con- 
sistently refused to make up large 
stocks. One of the largest combed 
groups reports their stocks are no larger 
now than they were three months ago. 

Dullness in mercerized yarns is the 
rule so far as new orders are concerned 
and specifications on old contracts are 
being delayed by manufacturers in many 
instances although mercerizers state 
this is not more prevalent than during 
this time each year. Fear of lower 
prices is becoming more of a problem 
in the combed and mercerized section 
than heretofore; manufacturers of 
hosiery and underwear being confronted 
vith lower-price talk from their own 
ustomers are now assuming the same 
ttitude in their yarn purchases and 

mtracts. 





Chicago Yarn Men 
to Golf on June 20 


The Chicago Yarn Men’s_ Circle 
ive announced that their Eighth An- 
ial Golf Tournament to the hosiery 
il underwear knitters will be held 
is vear on June 20 at Nippersink 
ulge. F. W. Kingsley is the secretary. 


+ 


Inquiry Increases 


Fair Business for Summer Delivery 
at Firmer Prices 


Boston.—Not only has there been 
a marked increase in inquiry for cotton 
yarns for deliveries during the summer 
months since June came in, but this 
inquiry, although small individually, has 
been translated into a _ considerable 
volume of sales at prices somewhat 
firmer than have been current for the 
preceding week or ten days. As it has 
been coincident with the firming up of 
cotton futures prices, the trade is in- 
clined to interpret it as meaning that 
buyers have abandoned hope of mate- 
rially lower cotton prices in the near 
future, are expecting curtailment of 
production by spinners and are satisfied 
that yarns are sufficiently lower than 
replacement cost to be a fairly safe buy 
for summer delivery. The very general 
character of demand, however, and the 
fact that prompt deliveries are usually 
requested would seem to indicate that 
many buyers are near the end of part of 
their supplies and have been forced into 
the market. 

Buying has not been of sufficient 
volume to force an advance in prices, 
but on practically everything spun out 
of full inch and longer cotton of strict 
low middling and better grades the 
market has been displaying strong price 
resistance, and if basis on such cotton 
continues firm, it will need but moderate 
buying to force actual advances in such 
yarns, particularly 30s and finer counts 
of carded and practically all combed 
yarns. There have been few sellers of 
30s-2 warps of average quality below 
38c. and the tendency now is to hold 
these at 39c. and above, with high grade 
plush yarns held as high as 42c. The 
weakest part of the market is on 20s 
and coarser counts in both weaving and 
knitting yarns, although the latter 
appear to be a shade firmer than weav- 
ing twists. While a basis of 344 to 
35c. for 20s-2 carded warps is the 
minimum of most spinners and a basis 
of 2945 to 30c. for 10s frame-spun cones, 
considerably lower prices for ordinary 
quality yarns were reported last week, 
the only reasonable interpretation being 
that someone was selling short; an 
oversold stock market is an element of 
strength, and it should work the same 
way in commodities. 





No Yarn Change on 
Chattanooga Market 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Little activ- 
ity and no price changes featured the 
local yarn market during the week end- 
ing on June 1, leading local brokers 
reported. Thrown silk is continuing at 
the lower prices which prevailed last 
week. The price of double extra thrown 
silk is quoted at about $5.35 by a lead- 
ing broker. 

There was little buying of silk during 
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the week ending June 1, although there 
had been considerable activity during 
the previous week. All other yarns were 
reported as quiet. 

In cotton yarn 10s carded cones are 
listed at 314 to 324c. and 20s at 34 to 


35c. In mercerized yarn 60s-2 is quoted 
at &7c.; 20s-2 at 65c., and 80s-2 at 
$1.12. In combed singles 18s are of- 


fered at 42 to 43c. and 70s at 77 to 79c. 





Waterman, Currier & Co. 
Office at Amsterdam 


Waterman, Currier & Co. announce 
the removal of their up-state office from 
Utica to the First National Bank Build- 
ing, Amsterdam, N. Y. Fred S. Fowler, 
formerly with the William Whitman Co. 
and more recently with the Mauney- 
Steel Co. has been engaged as manager 
of this office. 


Two Southern Yarn 
Companies Merge 


Smith Yarn Co., Kings Mountain, 
N. C., and E. W. Sweet Yarn Co., 
Burlington, N. C., were merged June 1 
and will maintain offices at both places, 
handling complete line of carded and 
combed yarns, mercerized single and 
ply; raw, thrown and spun silk, and 
skein and converted rayons. The con- 
cern will be known as E. W. Sweet 
Yarn Co., with headquarters in Bur- 
lington. 


Wastes Well Below Basis 





Have Discounted Any Further Drop 
in Cotton, It Is Said 


Boston—There is more activity seen 
in cotton waste, but prices show little 
come-back. Cotton wastes are too low 
all along the line, with the exception 
perhaps of a stock like spinnable fly, as 
related to the cotton basis. In this 
there is reasonable ground for expect- 
ing a firm to rising trend when and if 
consumer demand becomes larger. An- 
other strong stock may be mentioned, 
but it is not much of a market leader. 
Choice Sak strips are not plentiful and 
of late have been receiving more atten- 
tion from dealers and consumers. Such 
materials are quoted well above 100%. 

Everything in the market is con- 
sidered low-priced especially the choice 
spinning stocks which are far below 
normal parity with the cotton basis. 
Threads are less affected by fluctuations 
in cotton than other wastes. It would 
require a strong rise in cotton to lift 
them and very much of a slump to 
depress them any further. Colored 
slasher waste is quoted 9-95, white 
104-1lc., balled 13-14c. and fine white 
cop 12-124c. 

The principal feature of the English 
market has been the persistence of the 
policy of drift on the part of all buyers 
possibly due in part to the instability 
of cotton prices and the belief that raw 
material values will fall still lower. 
Relative values of most forms of cotton 
waste are nevertheless cheap with cot- 
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Spinning 


IRANI 


Adams Franklin Building 
Chicago 


WATANTONOAA WIA 


Ca) 
COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Greensboro Bank Building 
Greensboro, N. C. 


A ACT Eat 
Jey 


Selling Agents for: 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS 

A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORP. 

OSCAR HEINEMAN CORP. 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
High Grade Warps 


for Mercerizing 


Branch Offices 


432 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
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Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


——1@» ai—— 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 


8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 


22s to 30s single— 


Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 
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Waterman Currier & Co. 









INCORPORATED 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
78 Chauncy 8t. 40 Worth St. 1 Arch S8t 
CHICAGO UTICA READING 
300 W. Adams St. Mayro Bldg. Am. Casualty Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE 


Commercial Bank Bldg. 













Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 






Fitchburg Yarn Co. 


Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
Combed Cotton Yarns 


30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 


Appalachian Mills Co. 
Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 








Representing in Northern States and Canada 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 
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ton in the English market at 10 pence 
ind the continuance of present condi- 
tions cannot be permanent, particularly 
if as it seems at time of writing that 
there will be a curtailment in the 
American section of the industry and 
consequently greatly lessened output of 
waste. In both the Manchester and 
Boston markets the same specific fea- 
ture is noticeable and that is that almost 
all wastes are abnormally low as related 
to the cotton basis. Quotations in the 
Manchester market at this time are as 
follows: American cop 13-14c.; Egyp- 
tian ring cop 11-12c.; American ring 
cop 12-13c.; American ring laps 17- 
18c.; Egyptian strips 16-18c.; Egyptian 
comber 174-18c. 


Current Quotations 


PO NN ic nae 6 ccc 5 Fos Kd 16 —Il6}e 
PN RI ida citecas ce 5 ccciswse's 15i—l6 ¢ 
a A ee ee ae ee 15 —I5te 
Choice willowed fly................ 8—9e 
Choice willowed picker............... 64— 7c 
SAN MM Gaiden a sil'sceaeeelnvans's 18 —I19 ¢ 
Te EE oo 6 oho 0 ca anhewsan 5—6e 
Ge OOD «wc so a i Se See Sees li —I2 e 


Rocky Mount Mills 
Issues Illustrated Booklet 


The Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mills 
have recently issued a booklet graph- 
ically illustrating their products and 
their plant, with some of the latter’s 
history. It is an unusual piece of litera- 
ture for a yarn spinning plant, but is 
fully in line with the progressive poli- 
cies of the management. Although this 
mill is the oldest cotton mill in the State 
of North Carolina, it has kept abreast 
of the times and is modern in every 
sense of the word. For more than a 
century it has been owned and officered 
by the members of the same family. 

The pamphlet opens with a brief his- 
tory of the concern and is followed by 
pictures of different processes and parts 


of the plant and of the various pack- 


ings of the product. The most striking 
thing, however, is not contained in the 
booklet itself, but is the fact that a 
yarn mill has taken this step in promo- 
tional activity. Its presentation leaves 
the reader with the thought that there 
is much more to cotton yarn than mere 
cotton and machinery. Business still 
has romance and tradition, although as 
stated in the booklet “Though proud of 
its history, the management has never 
been immersed inthe past . . .” Tradi- 
tion exists with a modern touch. 


Textile Industrial 
Institute Graduates 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.— Twenty-one 
students will graduate at the Textile 
Industrial Institute this year, during the 
commencement which starts Friday, 
June 21, and continues through Monday 
evening, June 24. 

The commencement sermon will be 
delivered Sunday, June 23, by Dr. R. L. 
Russell, pastor of the Druid Hills 
Methodist Church, Atlanta. 


Combed and Carded Slack 


Long Staples Searce and Rise Ex- 
pected if Demand Revives 


New Yorxk.—The lack of interest 
that has characterized the carded yarn 
market for a month is still in evidence. 
Sellers state that almost a_ perfect 
vacuum exists. Some inquiry has been 
around recently but very little has mate- 
rialized into orders. 

Prices are nominally unchanged and 
firm, although dealers state quotations 
have little or no effect on _ buyers. 
Lower prices do not bring them in, and 
a stronger cotton market in the last 
few days has not served to throw any 
scares into consumers. Whether users 
of carded yarns will overstay the mar- 
ket or not is uncertain, but evidently 
they do not fear any prolonged advance 
of the staple. 

The lethargy in the carded field now 
seems to have spread to the combed 
spinners, for the last two weeks has 
seen a decided slump in their orders. It 
is problematical how well they are fixed 
regarding unfilled orders. Leading 
trade factors feel that those spinners 
making well known, quality yarns prob- 
ably took enough business during the 
last two months to keep them busy 
until early August; but there are un- 
doubtedly many plants which will find 
it hard to keep busy during the summer 
months unless there is a sudden revival 
of demand. 

In some opinions the weather has 
been a contributory factor in the recent 
slump. Summer dress manufacturers 
were adversely affected by a long, cool, 
rainy spell and until there is a definite 
turn in the temperature, have enough 
goods on hand. This condition, of 
course, reflects through the chain of 
weaver and spinner. 

Prices are firm and are expected to 
remain so unless there is some radical 
change. According to spinners there is 
a shortage of long staple cottons, and 
it will be September before this condi- 
tion is overcome. Certain factors state 
that their plants are buying cotton at 
present in order to maintain their usual 
quality, and further predict that should 
there be a buying spurt in fine yarns, 
or fine yarn products, in the next three 
months, prices would rise sharply. As 
an offhand guess the same party looked 
for an increase of 2 to 3c. in medium 
counts and as much as 5c. above 60s. 


Chattanooga Goes to 
Daylight Saving Time 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—This city offi- 
cially went on central daylight saving 
time June 2 when all clocks and watches 
were advanced one hour. The move- 
ment to secure daylight saving met with 
success after a great number of work- 
ers and manufacturers had expressed a 
desire for the time advance through the 
Chamber of Commerce. There is a 
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possibility that this city may seek east- 
ern standard time at the end of this 
summer due to the fact that the city is 
said to be almost on the dividing line 
between eastern and western time. A 
great part of the city’s business is done 
with the East and the difference in time 
is thought objectionable. by many. 


Eastern Connecticut Mills 
Association Exhibition 


President A. R. Boutilier of the 
Eastern Connecticut Mills Association 
announces that rapid and satisfactory 
progress is being made by the committee 
in charge of the third textile products 
exhibition and style show, to be held in 
the state armory, Danielson, Conn., 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 
13, 14 and 15. 

In addition to an exhibition of modern 
machinery and equipment, a_ leading 
feature will be a style show at which 
fabrics of practically every mill repre- 
sented in the association will be dis- 
played in the shape of dresses and other 
apparel made by girl employes who will 
act as models and compete for prizes. 
It is expected that Gov. Trumbull of 
Connecticut will be present at the open- 
ing exercise. 





N. C. Mill Men to Hear 


About Compensation Law 


According to recent announcement 
from Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of North Carolina, one of the principal 
speakers at the banquet session of the 
23rd Annual Convention, Charlotte, 
N. C., June 21-22, will be W. A. Dear- 
born, of Boston, Mass., who will de- 
liver an address on the subject, “Doing 
Business Under a Compensation Law.” 
This talk will be of vital interest to tex- 
tile manufacturers at the meeting since 
the new workman’s compensation law of 
North Carolina becomes effective July 1. 





Army Opens Melton Cloth Bids 


PHILADELPHIA — Bids were opened 
June 3 by the Army Quartermaster, 
2lst and Oregon Ave., to supply them 
with 32,157 yds., olive drab melton 
cloth, 16 ozs., 56” to 58” wide to con- 
form with specifications 8-61B, the fol- 


lowing concerns bidding: American 
Woolen Co., $2.71, net; Columbia 


Woolen Mills, Columbia City, Ind., 
$2.65, net and Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton 
Heights, Pa., $2.66, terms net. 


Manufacturers Textile 
Association Outing 


The annual outing of the Manu- 
facturers Textile Association of Wor- 
cester County, Mass., will be held at 
the Pomham Club, Riverside, R. I., 
Thursday, June 20, Secretary Eben S. 
Cleveland being authority for the state- 
ment that it will be bigger and better 
than last year, which outing broke all 
records for attendance and enjoyment. 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 
Special machines for Flat- 
Butted - Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 


and labor in_ subsequent 
processing. 


Let us show results on 


swatches of your own 
fabrics. 


MERROW CONSOLIDATED TexTuA 


——CATALOG— 
TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 





WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 


Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO., Inc.| 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 





WEIMAR BROTHERS 
U. S. BINDING 


TRADE MARK 
Manufacturers of 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 
2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






Help Production by 
Establishing Uniformity 


You cannot expect a superintendent to 
keep production figures up and labor 
costs down when the “breaks” are 


against him. 


Seott Testing Machines take the guess- 
work out of production forecasts. 


HENRY L.SCOTT COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE ,R.I 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Ine. 


COTTON YARNS 
52 Leonard St., New York 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Os Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 





Carded F 
and Combed 
Single and Ply 


Cotton Yarn and Warps 
White and Colored 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 

FAST-BLACKS and COLORS §° Woolen Mills 


a Specialty 
WE SELL DIRECT 





| The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
| Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Siik. 


TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliante, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Ge id, Silver, 
Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior ‘Electri- 
cal Purposes 


New York Sates Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 


Sillonay’ eins: & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





-JOHNF.STREET&CO. | 
| COTTON YARNS 
| 201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


_L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, »N. a 











COTTON 


Cotton Seems to Be Waiting 





Nervousness 


Over Recent 


Un- 


favorable W eather—Spots Firmer 


HE cotton market has shown rather 
a steadier tone during the week on 
overing and some scattered buying at- 
‘ributed partly to the trade. Demand 
ias hardly been sufficiently active or 
-eneral to suggest any important change 
if sentiment as to either crop or trade 
rospects. It would appear, however, 
‘hat the trade had become a little more 
incertain of the new crop start owing to 
continuance of rather unsettled 
veather which has been featured by 
heavy rains in sections of Texas and 
Oklahoma and by rather low tempera- 
tures in some parts of the eastern belt. 
There were also apprehensions of 
‘urther overflows in the Mississippi 
Valley which were relieved to a con- 
siderable extent by advices received 
here later in the week, but taken alto- 
vether the weather during May and for 
the first week in June, has tended to 
emphasize the uncertainties of the com- 
ing crop. That it has not been re- 
varded as irreparably damaging, is 
juite as obvious and there has been 
in undercurrent of optimism based on 
the expectation of increased acreage 
and an idea that a few days of good 
weather would make up for the delays 
of last month. 


Helped by “Farm Relief” 


Reports of improved prospects. in 
tarm relief and immediate encourage- 
ment for wheat growers caused a bulge 
in prices which carried the market up 
to somewhat over the 19c level for De- 
‘ember contracts, but this advance was 
not fully maintained, and the market on 
the whole still seems inclined to await 
more decisive developments at prices 
ranging around 18% to 19c. 

Some unfavorable reports have been 
eaching the trade from Texas owing 
o the heavy rains reported over the 
ast week end. Considerable land has 
een overflowed, while farm work of all 
inds has been delayed. Low lands in 
ections of the Mississippi Valley are 
till overflowed and some doubt is ex- 
iressed as to whether they will be 
lanted to cotton this season. Accord- 
ng to one of the prominent cotton 
rade interests, their advices from 

uuthern correspondents indicate that 
he acreage may not average an in- 
rease of more than 1.5%. The pri- 
ite end-May reports published up to 
ie close of this week showed estimates 
i the acreage ranging from 1.5 up to 
9% and averaging in the neighborhood 
' 3.9%. Some of these reports were 
‘companied by end-May condition fig- 


ures which ranged from 69.5 up to 
70.9%. A year ago at this time, pri- 
vate condition reports ranged from 68 
to 72.8% and the general opinions ap- 
pear to be that the condition of the 
crop this year is better than it was last 
year, but somewhat below the normal. 
Of course there will be no Government 
report on the condition of the crop this 
season until August 8. On July 9 the 
Government will issue its estimate of 
the acreage planted this year. 


Weevil Chief Menace 


Some supposedly competent observers 
express the opinion that the chief men- 
ace to the coming crop is now the boll 
weevil. These insects are reported nu- 
merous over the entire southern portion 
of the belt or nearly so and appear to 
be in greater numbers than they were 
at this time last year. The chances are 
that unless they be controlled by dry 
hot weather or cultural methods, they 
will do a great deal of damage to the 
crop this summer. Perhaps they may 
make a difference of no less than 20 Ib. 
of lint cotton per acre in the average 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 
May 29 High Low June 5 Change 
June. 18.17. 18.54 17.91 18.43 +.26 
July.. 18.36 18.79 18.04 18.62 +.26 
August. 18.38 18.79 18.13 18.64 +.26 
September... 18.43 18.89 18.20 18.71 +.28 
October. . 18.50 18.85 18.26 18.79 +.29 
November... 18.56 18.97 18.43 18.86 +.30 
December 18.63 19.10 18.40 18:94 +.31 
January. 18.64 19.12 18.44 18.96 +.32 
February.... 18.70 19.16 18.51 19.00 +.30 
March. 18.79 19.25 18.57 19.10 +.31 
April.. errr ie. eS 
May. ; > Siem tebe SR... 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Friday, May 31. 18.50 . 18.52 10.20 
Saturday, June |. 18.40 18.35 10.02 
Monday, June 3. 18.75 Closed 10.03 
Tuesday, June 4. 19.05 19.04 10.23 
Wednesday, June 5. 18.95 19.04 10.26 
Thursday, June 6. 19.00 19.09 10.21 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


-——— Stocks ——~ 

Prices This Last 

June 5 Week Year 
Galveston. . 18.80 198,642 241,752 
New Orleans 19.04 207,158 294,888 
Mobile... .. 18.60 21,898 7,236 
Savannah. 18.60 12,998 26,504 
Norfolk... 18.88 57,027 47,915 
New York. 18.95 172,391 94,205 
Houston..... 18. 80 313,916 376,173 
Augusta... 19.13 50,925 47,320 
Memphis... 18.10 111,868 140,794 
St. Louis... . 18.25 15,056 3,231 
Little Rock. 18.10 5,997 8,335 
Dallas......- | Spear 
Montgomery 18.50 
Fort Worth, 18.25 
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yield for the belt as a whole. This, of 
course, is a factor of prime importance. 

Otherwise the chief arguments against 
the crop at present would, seem to be 
that it averages one to two weeks late 
and that the wet weather of May has 
produced a surface rooted plant. If so, 
it would be likely to suffer should the 
weather be dry and hot enough to re- 
strict boll weevil activity during the 
summer. 

Meanwhile the old crop spot situation 
continues generally firm as the result, 
it appears, of the demand for filling old 
contracts. As yet little business has 
been reported for new crop shipment 
according to reports from the South. 
The settlement of reparations is consid- 
ered likely to stir up a little more de- 
mand from the Continent. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons : 


May June Last 

Market 28 5 Change Year Sales 
Galveston 18.70 1886 +10 20.45 3.241 
New Orleans 18.85 1904 +19 20.33 2.047 
Mobile. . 18.40 1860 +20 20.15 13 
Savannah 18.59 1860 +1 Be on wekn 
Norfolk. . 18.69 1888 +19 20.44 1.061 
New York 3.95 ee .... @. t.0@ 
Augusta 18.88 1913 +25 20.56 370 
Memphis 18.10 1810 .... 19.60 6.612 
St. Louis 18.00 1825 +25 20.25 ca 
Houston. 18.75 1880 +5 20.25 5.751 
Dallas. 18.00 1825 +25 19.85 4.173 

The following differences on and off 


middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
i) ee 1.00 -90t .70f “Sat 81 
8. G. M... .70 .65 “tat . 50 -62 
G. ...... 45 . 40 . 40 .38 .44 
Remede..« a ° oa . 25T 25 . 30 
8. L. M.. ae ae ae 75 
Ta(eie ss a 1.75% 1.60% 1.50% 1.50% 1.609 
8. G. OFF 3.00% 2.50% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50¢ 
Sis yo ev 4.00% 3.50% 3.50% 3.00% 3. 40° 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. M . 50* i a. ee > 
3 ree ae ee ee 
(eA 1.75% 1.50% 1.25% 1.50% 1.58¢ 
8. L. M.**... 2.50% 2.00% 1.75% 1.88% 2.21¢ 
L. M.**... 3.25% 3.00% 2.50% 2.88% 3.019% 
YELLOW STAINED 
RR dw x.5:6 1.50% 1.40% 1.25% 1.25% 1.42¢ 
Se ecw 2.25% 2.15% 2.00% 1.75% 2.149 
| a 3.00% 2.65% 2.75% 2.50% 2.79¢ 
BLUE STAINED 
M.G.c°..... 1.275% &.2% 1.90% 1.75° t.61°¢ 
| A Ae 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.25¢ 
7 ee 3.00* 2.50% 3.00% 3.50% 2.979 
*Off middling. tOn middling. 





The April International 
Cotton Bulletin 


It is announced in the April issue of 
the “International Cotton Bulletin” that 
the International Cotton Congress of 
the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


JOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. McDONALD 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


2 a 


‘From the Cotton to the Kuitter” 
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Associations will be held at Barcelona, 
Spain, in September, commencing either 
on Sept. 16 or 18, thus enabling del- 
egates to visit the international exhibi- 
tion that opened last month and will 
continue through September. In addi- 
tion to the semi-annual international 
cotton statistics of the Federation, the 
issue reprints from TEXTILE Wor p the 
article by Albert Palmer on “Cost of 
Manufacturing and the Multiple System 
of Loom Operation,” and that of Arthur 
W. Palmer on “Analysis of Proposed 
Change in Staple Length Basis of Cot- 
ton Futures Contracts.” 





Market Quieter Again 


Buyer Interest in Southern Spots 
is on Wane 


Mempuis, TENN., June 3—Some cot- 
ton heretofore held off the market came 
out during the week but found buyer 
interest on the wane. Shippers, appar- 
ently, took care of their May commit- 
ments in fair shape and are comfortable 
for the remainder of the season or are 
waiting, hoping for June improvement 
in the crop, which, it is felt, may bring 
about an easier basis. 

Shippers, as a rule, are still willing, 
if not eager, to pay the basis that has 
prevailed for several weeks, but owners 
are asking prices, which, if met, would 
mean an advance in basis about equal 
to the decline in July contract values. 
Notwithstanding that some sales were 
made at 25 to 50 points better basis, it 
was mostly in the way of scattered 
small lots on new orders for prompt 
shipment; basis on medium and _ better 
grades 1% in. and longer staples is 
quoted unchanged but the quotations 
are more in line with what the buyer is 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

June | May 25 
10 Markets Average 17.92 18.31 
Memphis U7. 39 18.05 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling 
}}-in 
1 -in. 
j-in 


Prices Steady. 
21.05@21. 40c 


22. 50@ 22. 80c 
28. 00@ 28. 50c 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis Total 8,355 12,414 9,771 
F.o.b. Included in Total 7,386 11,152 9,246 
10 Markets 23,378 32,584 36,554 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net Receipts 3,802 2,727 6,129 
Gross Receipts 9,368 7,478 20,218 
Total since Aug. 1, net 850,220 656,900 799,890 
Shipments 17,420 16,624 31,105 
Total since Aug. 1. 1,726,135 1,383,956 2,251,175 
Total stock. 125,682 145,744 140,226 
Decrease for week. . 8,052 9,146 10,897 
Unsold Stock in hands 
of Memphis factors. MORE asx acoay ANameoes 
Decrease for week. 430 


willing to pay than in line with prices 
owners, so far, have consented to 
accept. 

Owner confidence is somewhat shaken 
by occurrences in the stock market and 
the drop in wheat prices in addition to 
about 10 days of favorable weather to 
which the crop has been responsive; 
however, this has not yet been reflected 
in a willingness to follow price declines. 
Basis on the lower grades has advanced 
slightly, owing to scarcity of the better 
grades and extension of demand to 
neglected lengths and grades. Slightly 
less than 1,000 bales were sold out of 
local stocks, exclusive of association 
stocks, during the week. The unsold 
supply in hands of Memphis factors 
Friday was 6,967 bales; with such 
meager supply, and allowing for the 
fact that much of it is cotton for which 
demand, although improved, is not yet 
active, light sales are to be expected; 
also, stocks at interior points are very 
limited. 





Staples Quiet But Firm 





Mills Are Cheaper Sellers Than 


Shippers—Egyptians Firmer 


Boston, June 5.—Demand from New 
England mills for premium and extra 
staple cottons has slackened materially 
within the week and is also reporteu 
quiet in the South, although basis 1s 
just as firm as ever and there is con- 
tinued evidence that certain shippers 
are still short of full inch to 1% in. 
cottons in strict low middling and 
higher grades. The latter factor is 
principally responsible for the strength 
of basis rather than any demand from 
mills; in fact, the cheapest source of 
such cottons today is mills that are 
willing to resell comparatively small 
lots 50 to 75 points below the market 
as quoted by shippers. 

This would be a basis of 350 to 375 
points on July for full lv inch hard 
western cotton of middling grade, as 
compared with 400 to 425 points on 
July as asked by the majority of ship- 
pers. Most shippers want as much for 
lsz inch cottons as for 14 in. and some 
would be glad to deliver the latter for 
the former where mills are willing to 
accept it. As previously noted there is 
no indication of any real scarcity of 
such cottons, but until certain shippers 
who are short are known to have cov- 
ered their requirements basis may be 
expected to remain firm and may even 
go higher before the season closes. 

The Egyptian market is substantially 
firmer both on contracts and prompt 
shipments, but while old crop Uppers 
are a little stronger than new crops, 
the new crop Sak. contracts are slightly 
firmer than near months. The June 
Upper contract is up 80 points for the 
week, whereas the October contract at 
$21.80 is up only 69 points; the July 
Sak. contract shows an advance of 
126 points, whereas the November con- 
tract at $33.98 is up 132 points. Weak- 
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ness in Sak. contracts last week is now 
said to have been due to selling of part 
of the government’s stock, but the mar- 
ket has recovered on report that the 
government is buying new crop Sak. 
contracts. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for June-July ship- 
ment of middling and _ strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
5 eer ee 233 to 23}c. 
Iv in. to Id in...... 222 to 234c. 234 to 24c. 
Wd aiccwena anes 234 to 24c 244 to 244c. 
OR cele caecenae-ee 254 to 26c. 264 to 27c 
BSS odo ee ack 'si0 29 to 30c. 30 to 3le 


Basis on New York, July, 18.58c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for June- 
July shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 34c., up I}c.; Medium 
Uppers, 24.25c., up le. from May 29. 
They report closing prices June 5 on 
the Alexandria exchanges as follows: 
July Sak., $33.61, up $1.26; June Up- 
pers, $21.05, up 80c. from May 29. 





Institute Reports on Service 


Test of Bed Sheets 


Preliminary results of a service test 
of mill branded bed sheets are outlined 
in a report published on June 7 by The 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 

This report describes tentative con- 
clusions in a study of bed sheets which 
is now being conducted in Grasslands 
Hospital under the supervision of the 
Associates for Government Service and 
the Laundryowners National Associa- 
tion with the cooperation of the Insti- 
tute and the Department of Welfare of 
Westchester County. It is the first test 
of its kind to be made in behalf of manu- 
facturers and institutional consumers of 
cotton textiles. 

Based upon the data compiled in a 
series of preliminary tests the principal 
observations are summarized as follows: 

1. Specified dimensions of bed sheets are 
minimum dimensions. 

2. In meeting these dimensions an ex- 
cess of 50 sq.in. is commonly found. The 
excess in the width is usually greater than 
in the length. 

3. Sheets are cut or torn with appreciable 
accuracy. The majority of the sheets sub- 
mitted in this test varied not more than 
one inch in length before washing. The 
average variation was about ? in. 

4. Bed sheets require but little finishing 
compound to give them “feel” and “body” 
and prevent wrinkles in handling. The 
amount of finishing compound averaged 
about 4% of weight of each sheet. 

5. The majority of sheets exceeded the 
minimum strength specifications of such 
large users as departments of the Federal 
Government. 

6. Strength tests showed that the selvage 
was some three or four times stronger than 
the body of the sheet. 

7. In the first laundry tests made before 
the sheets were put in actual service, all 
sheets decreased in length and increased in 
width. By actual measurement the sheets 
showed an average loss of 7 in. in length 
and an average gain of 24 in. in width after 
the first five washings. Originally the 
sheets measured 63 in. in width by 108 in. 
torn length. 
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As New York shops present smart models 


nC ELANESE 


ane a 


ECK & PECK offers this smart three-piece pajama ensemble for warm weather 
wear. The coat is of Celanese Crepe Amcella, the jumper and flaring, 
comfortable trousers of Celanese Dracella. The outstanding color in the 


print matches the color of the coat to produce a chic and striking ensemble. 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and ar- 
ticles are made from synthetic 
products manufactured exclu- 
sively by the Celanese Corporation 
of America, 180 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
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Rayon Institute May Expand 


Plans for Widening of Scope 
Now Being Considered 


A PROGRAM of steps to increase 
44 the efficiency, and perhaps widen 
the scope of the Rayon Institute, is now 
being considered by the Board of Direc- 
tors of that organization. This state- 
ment was made to TEXTILE Wor LD by a 
high executive of the Institute, who 
added that no definite conclusions had 
vet been reached by the board as to 
what changes will be effected. It was 
explained that the entire range of In- 
stitute activities is being subjected to 
a scrutiny which will probably take 
several weeks. The work of the Insti- 
tute to date has been “more than satis- 
iactory in every respect,” the spokes- 
man added. 

It was also announced that Ernest 
Starr, managing director of the Insti- 
tute, had resigned, to take effect when 
the new plan of operation is started. 
No successor has yet been named. 

The story of the projected expansion 
of the Institute’s program came out, in- 
cident to a report that the organization 
was to be discontinued. The official 
who discussed this point, emphatically 
denied that any such thing was con- 
templated. ‘On the contrary,” he said, 
“the organization will be of greater 
significance than ever. That, at least, 
is our aim. The Institute has done 
splendid work. The question now is, 
whether curtailment of certain activities, 
and expansion of other lines, cannot serve 
to increase its value.” In support of his 
statement that the Institute will continue 
in existence, he pointed out that “its fi- 
nancial future is secure up to 1930.” 


The’ rayon yarn market continued 
steady all week, with prices firm, and 
manufacturers buying conservatively. 
Both weavers and knitters were in the 
market for yarns. The 150s and 125s 
were active, and there was increased in- 
terest in subdued luster yarns, it was 
remarked. 


Discuss Weighting 


Discussion among New York factors 
touched on rayon weighting and the 
acetate sales prospects for fall. Rayon 
weighting is being somewhat more 
prevalent among weavers, it was com- 
mented, though these producers as a 
whole are not thought to be sympathetic 
to the practice. The chief rayon cor- 
porations are strongly opposed to 
weighting, and their views were voiced 
by several spokesmen during the week. 

Discussing the question of large-scale 
acetate production next fall, when 
numerous big plants will be devoted to 
this branch of the industry, one man 
who is well posted said he thought there 
was little danger of “a glutted market.” 
He remarked that “though the program 
looks big, the large-scale production 
won’t get under way nearly as fast as 
some of us think.” He added that he 
thought the industry would be given ade- 
quate time to absorb the additional ace- 
tate as it was produced. 


Celanese Corp. of America, Inc., 
Amcelle, Md., will soon take bids for one 
and one-half story addition, to be 
equipped as a turbine house, estimated 
to cost $150,000. 





Bee 


E. C. Morse with Bemberg 


New Uses Head from Cotton In- 
stitute to Serve Bemberg 


A. M. Tenney, vice-president of the 
American Bemberg Corp., announces 
the appointment of Ernest C. Morse as 
executive in charge of advertising, edu- 





Ernest C. Morse 


cational activities and fabric promotion. 
He is to act in co-operation with the 
vice-president and director of sales in 
New York. The appointment is effec- 
tive June 15. 

Mr. Morse will have immediate super- 
vision of promotion and educational ac- 
tivities with headquarters in New York. 

For the last two years Mr. Morse has 





Viscose Process 
Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. 


75 Peso canes $2.50 $1.70 
75 WS cgeeoks 2.60 ‘29 
100 Pisa + kee 2.10 1.40 
100 incense 2.20 1.65 
125 ee 1.55 1.25 
125 Bes 6x 5h < 1.60 pe. 
150 PRE cases 1.30 1.20 
150 Pier. c0ee 1.35 1.25 
150 cat ai5'3 1.50 1.25 
170 ee 1.30 1.20 
170 sek oss 1.50 1.20 
200 Mee sete sa 1.25 15 
200 as ssaue 1.45 1.15 
300 a ee 1.10 1.05 
400 a 1.10 1.05 
450 ea wuts a 1.10 1.05 
600 TOO i440 1.10 1.05 
900 100-144......1.10 1.05 


50 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality. 
] 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations ) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Den- First Second Den- First Second 
fer Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
35...90:50 93.25 125...$1.60 $1.25 
Wis ae 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 
Pees oven 1.70 150....1.30 1.20 
100....2.10 1.40 160....1.30 1.20 
Denier First Qual. Second Qual. 
ae $1.30 $1.20 


Cuprammonium Process 


Den-_ Fila- Den- Fila- 

fer ment Price fer ment Price 
40 30....$4.50 150 112....$2. 40 
60 8. ccc 3.75 180 Soa «ca 2.30 
80 seas 3.50 240 ee 2.23 
100 Toe cees 3.25 300 BBs ice soar 
120 ee 2.90 


Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier Price 
es $3.00 Saw eeets $2.30 
ea aceite 3.00 a 1.90 
BT taeda 2.55 ia owes 1.90 

ae 2.40 Le oe 2.20 
Rayon Waste 

Open bleached waste............. $0. 35-$0. 40 

oO unbleached waste............ 35—- .37 

Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)....... 25- .27 

Colored thread waste.............. . 16 

Cs or dgrs o-oia< wedoowaica's 16 

Converted Rayon Waste 

I ccs cosa vaness $0.60 -$0.62 

Unbleached tops...............+. .574- .59 

, 0 er ae 

Bleached garnets................ 38 .45 

Unbleached garnets............. .32- .34 

CO IIo oo. c.s viccteveces: .25— .28 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 





Inc. 
29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
—, 4 
and CONVERTE: 
RosiIson Y ARNS 440 Lafayette St., New York 


Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 





CHATILLON 


Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 










Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Combination Twists, Fast and | 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


Newvor ASLAM, Inc.  asveecas | 


















CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 





“ENK A” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of 
Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) Rayon 
Established 1911 for every requirement 
foe) 80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Spinners of: Algonquin 3977-3978 

D I S f R ELL A Inquiries Solicited \ 

uieiibiiitindinas § 





(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 


appeared in the American market) 









| 





SQUUOUUEEEUUCUEEO REECE EEE EEE 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


Cw 


L 
’ 


“THE DULL RAYON WITH THE SILKY 
FEEL THAT IS REALLY DULL—NOT 
DELUSTERED BUT SPUN DULL” 


TEUDEUT EEE 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


CHD 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 


U. S. AGENTS: WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., New York 
THE D’'OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 





UOVAUEUAVAVAAOUAUSS HUNUEUELEGEDOUAUEUEDOT OOOO EOEOEOEOEOELOAA 


AUNUOOOADALUEDASU AAA TEA ET ATAU 





SU eee 


Cee 


TUUEUUEEEEULER DURE EER OU OEO DEO ERUOEAEEEOSER PERO EET PEA DEUTER EERE OROELODEDEROOEO EEA DEEEECDEOO OER DEOO EST DOPO ERED ED 


[i] [eemmnsnnnsnnn) [] 
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RAYON — Continued 





For the last two years Mr. Morse has 
been in charge of the New Uses Sec- 
tion of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
lirecting activities designed to increase 
ind extend the market for cotton goods 
hoth in this country and abroad. 

“Mr. Morse will take up his new 
duties after exceptional experience in 
the educational and promotional activi- 
ties with The Cotton-Textile Institute,” 
said Mr. Tenney in announcing the ap- 
pointment. “He was placed in charge 
of this work when the Institute’s New 
Uses Section was formed April 15, 1927, 
ind his new duties with our company 
will include work of a similar nature 
in building up the market for Bemberg 
products.” 





Rayon Waste Prices 
Continue Unsteady 


(Juiet Trading Keeps Market Soft 
—Look for Improvement 


at End of Month 


Prices continued generally soft in 
the rayon waste market during the past 
week, though certain of the better 
known firms maintained that they were 
getting list prices for their shipments. 
\ccording to certain factors, the weak- 
ness lies mostly with firms which have 
heen handling inferior grades of waste. 
Converters have been complaining for 
some time that much of the waste on 
the market is below par, and contains 
an abundance of foreign matter such 
as thread, ete., and traders who were 
interviewed this week said that it was 
this sort of waste that was being sold 
at lower prices. Waste, the quality of 
vhich is assured will still bring the 
prevailing spring rates, it is claimed. 

There was no great amount of busi- 
ness reported during the week. Here 
ind there, traders told of fair buying, 
ut as a whole the market is quiet. Con- 
verters who were interviewed said that 
they were buying little waste, because 
i the slow period in their own business. 
hey added that they looked for a more 
ictive turn, toward the end of the 
month. This idea coincided with the 
thought of the waste traders themselves, 
-everal of whom said they expected 
usiness to show some real life within 
i few weeks. 


Du Pont Starts Production 
At Ampthill, Va., Plant 


Production is now under way on a 
imited scale at the new du Pont Rayon 
o. plant at Ampthill, Va., it was 
earned this week. The current output 

restricted to fine deniers, mostly 100s, 
ut a more general schedule of produc- 
on may be adopted later. 

James G. Denham, of the du Pont 
o., said the plant was not expected to 
e in full operation for five or six 
ionths. 

The Ampthill plant has a production 


{ 


capacity of approximately 3,500,000 
pounds annually, which will vary de- 
pending upon the sizes of yarn pro- 
duced. 


Figures on Rayon Consumption 


With Charlotte As Center 


The position of Charlotte, N. C., as 
the center of the rayon industry in the 
South, is firmly brought to light in 
figures released by Harold D. Leslie, 
of the Charlotte Industrial Bureau, 
showing that the annual consumption of 
rayon within a 50-mile radius of Char- 
lotte is approximately one-fourth of that 
used annually in the whole South. 

The industrial bureau survey shows 
that 5,256,266 lb. of rayon are used 
annually within a 50-mile radius of 
Charlotte and that the total consumption 
in the entire South is 24,869,843 Ib. 

According to Mr. Leslie’s figures, an- 
nual consumption within a 100-mile ra- 





No Textile Change to Follow 
British Government Change 


Manchester, England, June 
4 (Special)—The fact that 
the Labor Government comes 
into power in Britain is not 
regarded as likely to lead to 
any material change in silk 
and rayon duties. The new 
government has not a clear 
majority, and, in any case, 
revenue requirements would 
probably prevent any Gov- 
ernment from taking precipi- 
tate action. 





dius of Charlotte is 14,885,103 lb., within 
a 150-mile radius is 18,355,847 Ib., 
within a 200-mile radius is 21,328,443 
lb., within a 250-mile radius 22,906,637 
lb., within a 300-mile radius is 24,131,- 
223 lb., and within a 350-mile radius is 
24,507,060 Ib. 

The survey has been put in graphic 
form upon a map by the industrial 
bureau so that manufacturers consider- 
ing various cities for location of their 
plants will easily see just what the con- 
ditions are. 


Celanese Corp. Opens 
New Showrooms 


The new showrooms of the Celanese 
Corp. of America located at 180 Madi- 
son Avenue, New Yort, were formally 
opened to the public this week. The 
room, which has been designed by Miss 
Virginia Hamiil, serves for display both 
of fabrics and garments made of Cela- 
nese. There are separate sections for 
showing of various types of merchan- 
dise. 
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The room is finished in a harmonious 
gray-and-tan color scheme; the walls 
are panelled in silver gray. A feature 
of interest is that Celanese fabrics are 
used for decoration; the curtains, 
drapes and other accessories are of Cela- 
nese. 


AYON NOTES 


FROM EUROPE 


Special to TEXTILE WoRLD 





HOLLAND 


Exports of rayon yarns in March totaled 
1,722,600 lb. against 1,284,800 Ib. in Feb- 


ruary and 1,309,000 Ib. in March, 1928. 
The March figure for this year is the 
highest on record for any month. 

x *k x 


The unconfirmed report to the effect that 
Th. Bernsen the managing director of 
Breda was leaving the company has now 
been officially denied. 


FRANCE 


“La Viscamine,” Co. which was formed 
about this time last year to work a new 
viscose process for rayon and _ artificial 
wool, has now reached the production stage 
on a small scale. During June production 
is expected to be at the rate of 750 kilos 
per day and by the end of July it is ex- 
pected to have reached 1,200 kilos per day. 
The full prospectus estimate of 2,500 kilos 
per day is expected to be reached by 
December. 


GERMANY 


The Glanzstoff report shows that par- 
ticipations increased by 50 million marks 
to 87 million marks. The plant in the 
various factories was enlarged in accord- 
ance with plans and the quality of products 
further improved. Foreign competition and 
the situation in the textile industry caused 
a downward tendency in prices. They 
nevertheless succeeded in achieving results 
corresponding with the increased capital. 
Sales in the first quarter of the current 
year showed a rising tendency, but the can- 
cellation of the price agreement had an un- 
favorable reaction. Efforts to renew a 
convention among the producers are being 
made. 


POLAND 


It was decided at the general meeting 
of the Fabrique de Soie Artificielle de 
Tomaszow to declare a dividend of 12% 
for the year 1928 payable at the beginning 
of July, and to distribute a bonus of one 
new share for every ten shares held. It 
will be recollected that for the year 1927 a 
10% dividend plus a scrip bonus of 10% 
was paid and additional capital was raised 
on bonus terms. 

SWITZERLAND 

Profits of La Viscose Suisse for 1928 
were 8,964,245 francs against 13,313,449 
francs in 1927. It is reported that the 
dividend is to be reduced from 400 francs 
to 300 francs. 


DENMARK 


A new company known as Glanzstoff- 
Nordica has been formed in Copenhagen 
with a capital of 250,000 kronen. This 
will be the first rayon producing unit in 
Denmark, and as the name implies is asso- 
ciated with the German Glanzstoff Co. 
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Toulson Yarns, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


Sole Selling Agent 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 
NEW YORK 


BC STON PHILADELPHIA 


CAINE CReU TIE bY 





DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


3 SPECIALISTS ON 
| BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 
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A Real Moth Destroyer 
and Preventive 


EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed 
directly on Wool, Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, 
etc., not only destroys all worms and larvae, but 
leaves a preventive against future attack. 

Will not stain the finest fabric. 

Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE—NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


Line at Side 
Actual Size 





HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROACH DOOM conti ns RAT DOOM 
TALOG—— 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 


ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
0 
Canadian Representatives: 
N Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


Enterprise Garnetting Co. 


Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 


Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 


Our work fully guaranteed 
Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. 





Est. 1918 


nnn 


RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~NOILS 
TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 


ANDREW K. HENRY 
MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
= S0OOUUUMOLETUUUENEONONREGRREENENUERERELEEUOVQOUUOULOUUNANUNUQUNNNONONQNd4049488800080008¢U00EEUELOUUOUOUORAOOUEOEENOENEEENERUUUUDUOUOOONOAS 







RAYON JOHN R.STEWART Co. 
241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


—— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St.,Boston,MaAss. 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 





Good Rieane Call 
For Spun Silk 


Weavers Buying Ahead in Fair 
(Juantity, Some Mills Report 
—Market Quiet But Steady 


Futures activity by a few confident 
fabric manufacturers was the feature of 
the week in the spun silk market. Sev- 
eral spinners reported advance buying 
by weavers for fall and winter ship- 
ment. This business was mostly in six- 
ties two-ply, it was stated, and repre- 
sented a fair-sized volume. 

Commenting on the unusual confi- 
dence manifested by these weavers, 
spinners said they thought it was a 
direct result of the recent active pro- 
motional effort by the spun silk trade, 
both through the Spun Silk Research 
Committee, and through individual 
spinning mills. These spinners were 
much encouraged by this advance busi- 
ness, and they saw it as a happy augury 
of a good fall season. 

Immediate business in spun silk con- 
tinued quiet. There was a moderate 
call for 60/2, while the other yarns 
were quieter. Most of this was for 
emergency consumption only, and was 
in small lots. Prices continued firm, for 
the most part, though a few mills were 
reported to be underselling 60/2. 


Thrown Silk 


Prices Waver 





Quotations Soften, as Demand Fails 
to Show Any Real Volume— 
Knitters Buy Futures 


Thrown silk prices were none too 
steady during the past week, but no new 
decline of any importance was registered. 
The market continued generally quiet. 
Hosiery manufacturers did some buying 
on a future basis, but the orders were 





small for the most part. Fabric weavers 
were virtually at a standstill, so far as 
buying was concerned, throwsters re- 
ported. 

It was commented that the slow spring 
has weakened the confidence of the 
broadsilk trade, and production is now 
being carefully watched. Throwsters 
told of occasional call for organzine 
and crepe yarns, mostly for spot ship- 
ment. The whoie tendency of the broad- 
silk trade, it was commented, appeared 
to be one of waiting until business picks 
up in that market. 

Another point which has added to the 
reluctance of the manufacturers to buy 
spot, is the discrepancy between prices 
of old and new crop silk. The differ- 
ence runs from 20c to 25c in favor of 
the new crop, and therefore the weavers 
and knitters are inclined to wait for 
the latter. 


Raw Silk Market 
Continues Spotty 


Prices Uncertain, With Downward 
Trend—Buying is Fairly 
Active 


A generally weak tone prevailed in 
the raw silk market during the holiday 
week. This was attributed partly to 
the Decoration Day interruption, and 
also to the uncertainty regarding the 
new crop. No real data is yet avail- 
able from Japan with respect to the 
1929 silk yield, but it is believed in the 
New York market, that the crop will 
show an increase of about 4%. 

Buying was spotty all week. Just 
prior to the holiday there was a fair 
call for both spot and future silks, with 
prices steady. The demand weakened 
on Wednesday May 29, and prices 
varied between one cent above and two 
cents below the day previous. The Fri- 
day following the holiday was very 
quiet. Few traders participated and 
the whole spirit of the market was in- 


a 


different. Prices continued uncertain. 
There was a slight strengthening on 
June 1, but this gain was lost on June 
3, when prices again softened. The 
days immediately following were dull. 
Prices on futures tended downward, the 
drop being three cents in some instances. 

Discussing the week as a whole, raw 
silk traders observed that the most in- 
teresting aspect was the future orders. 
It was commented that manufacturers 
bought as far ahead as January in some 
cases, which was considered significant 
in view of the quiet season. 


Silk Assn. Figures for May 


The Silk Association of America, Inc., 
reports as follows on raw silk stocks, 
imports and deliveries for the month of 
May: 


Figures in Bales- 
Euro- All 
pean Japan Other Total 
773 33,344 5,008 39,125 


1,404 41,786 6,704 49,894 


Stocks May I, 1929 
Imports, month of 
May, 1929*... 


Total amount 
available during 
ee 2,177 75,130 11,71 19 
Stocks, June 1, 1929+ 844 33,000 6,05 ,898 
Approximate deliv- 
eries to American 


Mills during May** 1,333 42,130 5,658 49,121 
SUMMARY 


Approximate 
Storage Deliveries to 
End of Month American Mills** 


1929 1928 1929 1928 





Jan 49,943 47,528 57,349 52,420 
Feb.. 46,993 41,677 46,228 50,679 
Mar.. 45,218 40,186 49,878 52,011 
Apr.. 39,125 35,483 53,855 41,258 
May. 39,898 42,088 49,121 46,367 
June . 41,127 ; 46,051 
July.. 38,866 40,931 
Aug. 50,975 50,821 
Sept 50,464 47,797 
Oct.. 49,381 49,940 
Nov 49,806 47,709 
Dec. 48,908 45,026 

Total... ; ee Se 256,431 571,010 
Monthly aver... . 44,707 47,584 


5 month’s aver. 44,235 41,392 51,286 48,547 


*Imports at New York during current month and at 
Pacific ports previous to the time allowed in transit 
across the Continent (covered by Manifests 105 to 
129 inclusive.) **Includes re-exports. ftIncludes 242 
bales held at railroad terminals at end of month. 
Stocks in warehouses include National Raw Silk 
Exchange certified stocks 3,745 bales. 





Thrown Silk 
(60 day kasis) 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6. 


Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 5 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins 5 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops..............-.. 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 7 


Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6. 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ 5 
ee a > ee eee >. 
ROOM MI soc ics iu eas. s ideas ese ss 
Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
Ws swe seu $4.35 ae ine ee 
MB cscicisses “Ce rr 


a: Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22....... 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Grand XX (White) 20/22.... 


>p SSS SPNHWWSH SSS! 
So 
o 


50 Sp. erack (Yellow) 20/22...... 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22....... 80 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22..... 
Crack (White) 20/22... 75 
.65 
60 


National Raw Silk Exchange 
Close Forthe Week Close Net 


.40 Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15 $5.25 Month May 28 High Low June 4 Che. 
-10 Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15. 00 June _... 4.82 4.85 4.79 4.82 re 
-40 Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15... 80 July. 4.83 4.85 4.79 4.82 —.01 
05 Japan fil ture, XX, 13/15 ......... "75 August (4.77 4.79 4.75 4.78 +.0) 
- 90 Japan filature, best X, 13/15........ 65 September 4.75 4.77 4.73 4.74 —.O0l 
-00 Japan filature, X, 13/15.. ....... 60 October (4.76 4.75 4.72 4.74 -.02 

2.55 Canton filature, new style, 14/16. 85 November 4.77 4.77 4.73 4.75 =, 02 
-95 Canton filature, new style 20/22.... 55 December 4.76 4.77 4.72 4.74 —.02 
15 Tussuh filature, 8 cocvon... . *January. 4.76 4.71 4.74 


May 28 to June 4—Total contracts 894 (657 old; 237 
new); total number of bales 5,650; total approximate 
85 value $3,757,250. 


80 * New 10-bale contract basis 
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THE aone MFG. CO. 


| Mm Clifton Heights 
Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. | a i i. ca 


WOOLEN GOODS and 
secicntalataed YARNS 


French 
Spun 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wilis 
| 











MERION WORSTED MILLS Cs Warcted — 
ee ID French Spun 


Yarns 


for Knitting and Weaving 


MANUFACTURED 


sx JULES DESURMONT 
WORSTED CO. 


; wae WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 
; Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 
Worsted Merino Yarns Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for New York—Charles Heyer. 1 Madison Ave. 
Knitting and Weaving | Boston and New England States—Walter W. Skerry, 10 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. a + 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. QO J CARON 
| e e 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
Wo. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. | ena 


108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 

















Tops and Worsted Yarns nee nau 


i J tn Careful selection of raw material, careful 

for oo Set i processing, exacting inspection methods,— 
i these are King Cotton earmarks that go 

for its merino products, too. Silver mix 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting | o ean . and natural colors. 
Trade both in wen and Mixtures | om aR King Cotton Mills Corp. 


921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, N. ©. 





Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” Bristol, R. I. 


Philadeiphin, Pa Mohair —Worsted 
ee ae “x Underwear and Novelty Yarns 


Hosiery Sweater : 
Weaving Now—The Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 


cen ieithineies COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 


YARNS 


meneame Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 


Ps gag ll Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


French and English Spun Worsted WOOLEN YARNS 
French Spun Worsted Merino All varieties For the 


Representatives : BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. Stock and Skein Dved Knitting Trade 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St FOTINDEDN 1226 
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WORSTED YARNS 








Men’s Wear Mixtures Active 


Large Buyer Having Yarns 
Spun on Commission Basis 


PHILADELPHIA. 


I UYING of mixtures by men’s wear 

manufacturers has been the feature 
of the market during the last month and 
these mills continue active, many of 
them running day and night shifts. 
They have been taking large quantities 
of yarn, but have been able to buy these 
at low figures, leaving little for the 
spinner. Spinners have been more 
fortunate in this respect when mixtures 
were sold than when yarns in the oil 
were considered, the margin on mix- 
tures being decidedly better than on the 
more competitive gray yarns. 

The latter have been weak and in 
small request, prices having declined at 
least 10c. during the last month and 
manufacturers state they are able to buy 
at practically their own idea of prices 
when they come into the market for 
yarns of this type. Men’s wear manu- 
facturers have been placing contracts 
for 2-30s and 2-40s and in a smaller 
number of instances for 2-36s, fine and 
half blood being the grades wanted. 
Both Bradford and French system 
yarns have been moved in this buying 
spurt. 


Attracting Other Spinners 


That demand for men’s wear mixtures 
has been good is indicated by the action 
of two spinners in this vicinity ‘who 
have turned their machinery over to the 
production of yarns of this character, 
having formerly specialized in the spin- 
ning of outerwear counts. Interest from 
men’s wear mills is good and the only 
worthwhile interest in the market at 
this time, there being little business 
transacted with outerwear and dress 
goods concerns. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments has been the action of one of the 


largest manufacturers of fancy men’s 
wear fabrics located in this city, which 
has recently made an arrangement with 
a spinner in this section to supply them 
with men’s wear mixtures at a price to 
be regulated by the price of wool and 
top. In other words the manufacturer 
is having the yarns spun on a commis- 
sion basis, being the first for a long 
period that such an arrangement has 
been noted in this section of such im- 
portance as this. 

The men’s wear concern is one of the 
largest and one that has been operating 
at a more active rate than their com- 
petitors and for these reasons has been 
one of the best customers mixture yarn 
spinners have had in the Philadelphia 
market. Under their new agreement 
with the spinner in question it is be- 
lieved they will no longer be in the mar- 
ket for important quantities of yarn 
from outside spinners but their needs 
will be adequately met by the spinner 
supplying them on a commission basis. 

This is another indication of the new 
competition in mixtures, spinners re- 
porting the field more difficult to do 
business in this year than ever before. 
There have been reports that French 
system spinners have been quoting 
prices lower than Bradford to attract 
business while French system spinners 
state that several of the more recent ad- 
ditions to this attractive field have been 
using shorter staple wools that permit 
them to quote the same counts at fire or 
more cents under the figures named by 
spinners using their former long staple 
stock. 


Mixtures More Stable 


There has been little change in prices 
of mixtures during recent weeks when 


(Continued on page 87) 


Market Sinks 
To a Lower Level 


Top 





Business Increases as Prices Fall 
But the Bottom May be 
Close at Hand 


Boston—The top market is still set- 
tling to a lower level but with lower 
quotations now made is practically based 
upon the cheap wools available. With 
the exception of the straight merino tops 
all quotations are off approximately an- 
other 2c. per pound. Topmakers are 
meeting the market as well as they can 
and should wools move off further lower 
tops will be seen. According to some 
opinion there must be a bottom close 
at hand. 

There was a fair amount of new busi- 
ness during the week in spite of the 
holiday, excessively hot weather and the 
large number of mill men at the meet- 
ings of the Wool Institute. Fine, 4 
blood and fine French tops sold during 
the week at practically the same price, 
$1.24-$1.25. In general the lowering of 
quotations has led to larger business 
seen particularly in the high and low 
$s blood and also the 44s made from 
either New Zealand or South American 
wool. There is nothing to complain 
about the way tops are being taken. 
Deliveries continue very good and there 
is no indication anywhere of anybody 
trying to crawl out of high priced con- 
tracts although it is understood sub- 
stantial quantities are being delivered on 
old contracts 7 to 10c. above current 
market. 

The week in noils was very quiet with 
prices nominal. Although crossbred 
tops during the latter part of May had 
quite a tumble in price, crossbred noils 
have not been affected. A better market 
for both merinos and crossbreds is ex- 
pected around the middle or end of June. 

In the Bradford market there has been 
a brisk demand for camel hair noils both 
first and second combing. Supplies have 
been almost entirely cleaned up, mainly 


(Continued on page 87) 





Bradford System 


2-16, low com. (36-40s)...... 10 - 1.15 
2-208 to 2-24s, low } (44s)...... 15 - 1.24 
2-208 to 2-268, } bid. (46-48) ...1.35 - 1.40 
2-268 to 2-30s, } b 48s). . 1.423- 1.473 
2-308 to 2-32s, } bid. S. A. (468) 1.40 = 1 45 
2-32s, i bid. (48-50s)........... 50 ~ 1.523 
| SOM COED. < icccccceveds 60 - 1.62} 
2-260 } bid. (568)........ ..... 1.624- 1.65 
2-368, § bid. (56s).............. 1.65 = 1.70 
SSE, OE. GOD. cece ce ccc cess 1.65 = 1.70 
2-368, § bid. (60s).............. 1.70 - 1.75 
2-408, 3 b See 1.75 = 1.80 
2-50s, high 4 bid. (64s)......... 1 = - 1.95 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ - 2.05 
2-60s, fine, (70s)............... 2. 43 - 2.50 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


French System 


~ high, ‘oe MNCS ace oleae . $1.50 
ae, | bid hace ti: hve $1. 574- -1.60 
bid. ree est w oo wines 48 1 62$-1.65 
Os, § bid. (60s)...... ark sora 1.70 -1.75 
308, fine warp (66-70s) 1.80 -1.85 
40s, 4 bid. (60-64s)............ 1.823-1.85 
a aene............. . 2 
IES fp ereela conse s oaee ce 2.37}-2. 42} 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 

2-202 low, } bid. (44s)................ $1.15 
2-188 to a — (50s) .. ee 
ee 1.45 
2-39s, 3 bid. ir Debs Rai acee ova easia 1.50 


DD Se eh seks dccctoce Kaus $1.60 
See OO CO lr csedvscsects. toes 1.75 
French Spun Merino White 
SN oc bn eo eneeseateedasearsees $1.35 

occ cececbh tech dtesirades 45 
Sak coscus shan scebewecnecewe 1.55 
ners tic hn tokerokauakunds 1.05 

Prices at Bradford. Eng , 
s 
POUR enna ind cee wusdssnwcecans 3 
PT anccccxcensctncesesanues a2 
Pe Niacin od cxavunceadesgens a3 
EE  habas-cohdar ise te eanen ee a aA 
PON i dicine 3 Walcbnsicawaencees 6 
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Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


The CHAFFEE 
Patent Cloth Board 


They Save Their Cost in Freight 
Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


Made of Paper and wood 
Need no covers 
Will not Split or Warp; not liable to break 


A Complete Service 


for the 


Textile Industry 
in Canada 


AV%e8:0 O14 
OdmOreRS AT ¥ID2e88 8 
Ouvoe Sims 


BUYM BOVEL UNOS 


BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS M’F’D BY 
CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., OXFORD, MASS. 


(CUR long experience in serving the Canadian 

textile industry in all its branches—mill 
construction, equipment and supply—is avail- 
able to.those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who contemplate the 
establishment of a plant anywhere in Canada. 








‘D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
Tentering and 
Drying Machinery 


For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 
PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 
RAYONS 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
CRABBING MACHINES 


— cates 
COMBO OATES TEXTE 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recti- 
fication, Air Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
‘and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton 


W. J. Westaway Company 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 
The Westaway Building., Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 





The “Bowen Specially 
Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine 

Yarns 
The “Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset Traveler” 
for Uniformity of Twist 
in Cords and Plys 


Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, 8. C., P. 0. Box 792 


Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 
—UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS— 


Established 1870 
John Heathcote & Son 


Providence, R. |. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Plushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


causa llso— UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


MARK 





























MANTLE STEAMING and 
AIR COOLING MACHINE 


Develops an 
even sufe- 
faced, well | 
conditioned 
and _ lustred 
fabric, with- 
out gloss. 
Used by 
Manufacturing 
Clothiers, 
Woolen and 
Worsted Mills, 
Knit Cloth 
ills, 
. Refinishers 
and Spongers 
CURTIS | & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 
72 Cambridge St., WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Downward Wool Trend Slows Up 





More Confidence in Wool Position— 
Mill Activity Shows Fair Gain 


Boston. 
HE wool situation seems to be 
firming up and in places it is 


predicted that low prices of the year 
have been seen. The trade is neverthe- 
less acting quite cautiously, although 
occasionally in the West a buyer here 
and there pays a price made more by 
competition than by the real value of 
the wool determined by the manu- 
facturing basis in the East. 

There was more mill buying and on 
a larger and broader scale. Prices for 
the wools taken out of the market were 
at the low point for the year and until 
the contracting which is being pursued 
with a little more vigor has resulted in 
the acquisition of a larger quantity of 
new clip wool it is unlikely that there 
will be any distinct upward trend seen 
on Summer Street. In addition to the 
territory wools, in original bags, and 
French combing type, there was some 
buying of graded Ohio fleece wools of 
the old clip the half-bloods bringing 44 
—45s with as low as 43c. on higher 
shrinkage wools which would yield an 
approximate price of 95—98c.~ clean 
basis. The three-eighths blood fleece 
wool Ohio type sold at 44c. and quarter- 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virgin 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


ume —. sala enh Siaeensbaah aie ".9 -$0. 2 
ne. 6.44.0 6:6 6 04:00 4's e - 
ee lois a oud o sceavlosa 45 - .46 
Nn oe os cis ia 44 - (45 
SE acne Gt Wohare wince vaio 43 - .44 
Texas and California 
Texas 12 months............. $0.95 -$0.97 
California, Northern.......... .88- .90 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
Racathive ko aewys abalewienn'e sa $1.03 -$1.05 
RS ons Six cha bleh one . ae | 
REESE aera ae -85- .90 
I caleer oe oath ete 6 .78 - .80 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 
I a $0.98 -$1.00 
Staple fine 3 bid............. .98 = 1.00 
Fine and fine medium........ a= <2 
goer aie ged ies wc ke -88 - .90 
ES Pee ee .78 - .80 
Mohair—Domestic 
nS GARE oS cc cee sie c $0.48 -$0.50 
Best combing................ -65- .68 


blood at’43c. Topmakers who are busy 
are on the lookout for any easiness in 
price it any of the grades they can use 
and on such occasions do not hesitate 
to plunge in and purchase. 

Wool manufacturing is much busier 
than it was a year ago, and this in spite 
of the talk about the slow goods market 
and the generally inactive purchasing 
of raw materials on the part of manu- 
facturers. As compared with April 
last year the machinery of the mills in 
the United States reporting, approx- 
imately 97% of the industry, is 13% 
more active. The manufacturing trend 
seems still upward. During April, 
looms on clothing fabrics made the 
greatest gain while machine activity on 
the whole made a gain of 1.4% over 
March. The situation is shown in brief 
in the following table: 


April March April, 1928 
Wide looms....... 70.3% 66.6% 57.9% 
Narrow looms..... 63.5 59.6 51.1 
Carpet looms..... 69.6 68.7 71.1 
Woolen spindles... 84.4 82.7 75.3 
Worsted spindles... 69.7 67.7 55.7 
Wool cards....... 87.3 86.0 77.8 
Wool combs...... 81.0 81.9 63.7 
Average active hrs. 75.1 73.7 61.8 


The recent London wool sales failed 


Wool and Substitute Quotation 


WOOL 
Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 

Turkey fair, average......... $0.43 -$0.45 
SS re eee -45- .48 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 

Australian 
RE a fawaned tine akieeree $0.98 -$1.00 
64s... -80- .85 
ES Sara 6 aco s+ 0 0 .73- 75 

Grease Basis— 

Montevideo 
58-60s.. 43 - .44 
ins es ea gag Ge oe mo 43 - .44 
RE ra aia dk ain Sa bhi -41- .42 

Buenos Aires: 

_ eee me 
a ee ere s= 32 
Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing No. !....... $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece........ -25- .26 
Ssechuen ass’t............. .27 - .28 

I nica dob cc's es eas -25§- .26 

Scotch black face............ .27 - .28 

tt India: Kandehar........ .36—- .38 

MIU hes aS ae 66 5 600.0000 -41=- .43 

ER icin a BN Crd 0 ae de 5am -41- .43 

0 Ee Se een ee coe 
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to arouse any enthusiasm in consuming 
centers and that they did not restore 
confidence among users must be at- 
tributed to reasons that have little con- 
nection with the raw wool position. 
The general election was partly respon- 
sible for the lack of activity in the mills 
but a much more vital factor is the 
tightness of money in all European 
countries. Few people fear any surplus 
in the supply of raw materials and with 
supply and consumption just about 
balanced it is all the more inexplicable 
why the open market price for wool 
cannot be established as the basis upon 
which to sell tops, yarns and cloth, 

In the world markets outside, the 
United States the intrinsic value of 
merinos now appears to be on a reason- 
ably safe level. The crossbred situation 
is interesting and said to be more hope- 
ful than that of merinos because there is 
a large potential Continental demand 
for these types of wool. Lack of new 
business in the English market is a real 
cause of misgiving. Until larger turn- 
over is available or confidence in the 
present reasonable values can be re- 
stored the whole situation still seems 
rather precarious. The return of the 
labor party to power is disturbing in 
some circles. 


Western Wool Notes 


Representative wool buyers, for some 
eastern houses, during late May, at 
Lander, Wyoming, offered wool men 


’ 
- 


SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 


eicnaica oa eae os $1.23 -$1.26 
Fine colored............... 1.03 — 1.05 
Thread White Worsted— 
| Se ae .90 - .93 
PE i otha caw eyidys-: -63 - .65 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
Fine two-ply.............. -48 - .52 
3 blood, two-ply........... .30- .33 
Card— 
Pe NR as cc sein Coa sé sae 
Medium white............. | ee 
Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
Coarse light............2.. $0.07 -$0.08 
Ue 6 bieCin cawe .06 - .07 
Ss oy. o 5 <6: easiaee -19- ,20 
Serges— ’ 
Pe ee -103~ .11 
Ns, oo é'c obdo women aie 09 - .10 
Wiilinrn0s savas. de ceeee eee -14- V5 ; 
Knit— $ 
NR Soci nin sae Realtones cee 43 - .44 
nadine ease ERG ee ae toe 
Ree BOOM... OSS cise -21- .22 
W orsteds— 
RG sain 0s: ee ae meee 7- .07} 
B66 sci s ee eaten 14- .12 
sss, «vo cea ae eaten O}- 11 
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HE CORRECT a ST 
TREATMENT WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 
of rayon requires the complete emulsification and re- Also Wool, Noils and Waste 


moval of the oils and other impurities without injury Sent Hemel ond Cubesinal 
a > 


to the fibres. 
NOILS DEPITCHED 


This is exactly the results when the 


Gilet Carbonizing Co., Inc. 
James Gilet, Pres,, Treas. and Mer. 
Gi O LOWELL, MASS. 


Quality and Service Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) and 


Textile Alkalies in the U. S. A. At your service. 
Se TT ite 


ST] iii 


are used. 


These special purpose alkalies are guaranteed in the 
treatment ot rayon to produce absolutely clean and 
white goods, which means that better and brighter 


shades can be obtained in the dyeing process, and HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 
unimpaired tensile strength in the finished product. WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





hiner 1 | Worstep YARNS AND Tops 


l 
supply man for Fine Weaving Yarn 


“WYANDOTTE” Colored and White 





MMISSION DYEING OF 
The J. B. FORD Co., Sole Manufacturers | | Co Y T 0 
Wyandotte, Michigan | ARN AND IL OP 











EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 


Bi ‘ Scouring and Carbonizing 
s CBE | of 
BALING PRESSES _ —_ Wool and Noils 
For Every Purpose-Get Our Proposition Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature | 


of our Business 


_ ons nor ; Reading Company Sidings 





CAMDEN, NEW a 


FLETCHER EXTRACTORS - _M Salter & aa 
Remember ...... a a Senn 











5 . Chelsea, Mass. Mills at Saugus, Mass. 
Extracting costs can cas 


often mean the differ- 
ence between red and eae 
black figures in your Established 1872 Incorporated 1928 


books. TWISTER 
— See cllso—— CYLINDER SPOOLER 


——=—oo— 


eth aha ER Atle dette 


INGER 














MULE AND SPINDLE BANDING®? INNING 


LAWNDALE BANDING WORKS 
Where the “Best Bands” are made 
Rn. F. LAWSON, Inc. LAWNDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MaRS SE sTeTy a 
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WOOL — Continued 





from 30 to 30%c. per pound for wool, 
but holders refused to sell their clip. 
lhe highest price, made public, for 
\Vyoming wool this season was 35c. for 
the Pinedale clip. This was purchased 
by Si. Waters, an independent buyer. 

In the Moab, Utah, section, wool was 
being sold around 30c., in late May. 
Some of the sellers are Don Lester and 
(om Taylor, Indian Creek Cattle Co., 
\lfred & McConkle, Walker & Beeson, 
and R. L. Kirk. The latter received 
334c. for some of his wool. W. D. 
\Vest and Boyd S. Hammond consigned 
their clips early, receiving 264c. The 
LLaSal Livestock Co. shipped its wool to 
Boston, but nothing is said as to buyer 
or price. 


Sluggish Demand 
For Substitutes 


Holiday and Hot Weather Inter- 
fere with Trading — Mill 
Interest Restricted 


Boston—There was no feature to the 
substitute and rag market last week un- 
less continued easiness in price could be 
so construed. Demand was certainly 
very slim; it looked altogether like a 
mid-summer market and the illusion was 
heightened by three record hot days. 

Some woolen mills which obtain their 
supplies from this market are doing 
well, very well; on the other hand some 
mills are doing poorly, very poorly. On 
the average the demand is subnormal for 
this time of the year as contrasted with 
the last three years. To mention some 
of the lower consumer bids; blue serge 
104c.; fine light merino 18c.;, light 
hoods 21c. 

Business in the Dewsbury market, ac- 
cording to opinions from men on the 
spot, has been held up on account of the 
proposed revision of the American tariff. 
The revision is evidently going to be 
much less serious than anticipated and 
exporters are beginning to feel less con- 
cerned over the possibilities involved in 
the trade with America. Rags are now 
more plentiful and in stockings there is 
more of an accumulation which is result- 
ing in slightly lower prices both on the 
mixed and graded descriptions. 

The wool waste situation is irregular 
ind mill buying is anything but satis- 
factory. On the best wastes, however, 
there is nothing happening to prices 
likely to disturb traders. Said one of 
them “I am holding on to my stuff be- 
‘ause I believe there will be a more 
ictive market in June; the market is 
not so bad; if anything prices tend up- 
ward.” The parent wool market is 
showing a stronger tone and this is 
something of an encouragement to han- 
llers of white worsted wastes. The 
vhite lap waste sells at $1.25 as com- 
pared with $1.00 for similar wools on a 
‘lean basis. It is a question of short 
supply in the main, although this type 

i lap waste is superior to any kind of 


wool that has not passed through the 
carding and combing operations. 

In the Bradford market for wool 
wastes and by-products demand is now 
more restricted and in some descriptions 
concessions are obtainable. White lap 
wastes ranging from 60s to 64-70s are 
off another cent per pound with grades 
56s down to 44s unchanged. All colored 
laps are unchanged for the month. 
White spinning wastes are steady no 
change in quotations or on colored spin- 
ning wastes for month to date. 





Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended June 1, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as folows: 








Week Ended 
June | 1929 1928 
Domestic.........5,971,000 40,675,000 57,600,000 
Foreign.......... 2,408,000 65,147,000 60,523,000 
NE asc os 8,379,000 105,822,000 118,123,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston........... 2,408,000 65,147,000 60,523,000 
Philadelphia...... 824000 42,490,000 27,883,000 
New York,....... 726,000 36,294,000 29,101,000 
ee 3,958,000 143,931,000 117,507,000 





Worsted Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 83) 





yarns in the gray were dropping ten or 
more cents, this being a good indica- 
tion of the large volume of business that 
has been booked from men’s wear manu- 
facturers. Spinners on the Bradford 
system have been quoting 2-30s fine at 
$1.95 to $2.00, while French spun has 
been generally held at five cents aboye 
that level. 

Another important development in 
the yarn situation has been the an- 
nounced determination of two of the 
largest spinners of outerwear counts to 
make a stronger bid for business that 


has formerly come to them through 
jobbers. One of these has added ad- 
ditional salesmen in the New York 


territory to solicit business from manu- 
facturers that formerly were known to 
buy exclusively through the jobbing 
trade. 


Outerwear Demand Small 


There is little interest at present in 
outerwear counts. Manufacturers in 
this section are not as busy as they were 
a month ago and for this reason have 
not been placing large contracts. Their 
policy of conservative purchasing has 
been helped by the decline in prices and 
where manufacturers book business they 
continue to cover it in only a small way 
with yarns, looking for lower prices be- 
cause of the trend in the raw material 
market of recent weeks. 

Sales of 2-20s have been reported 
low as $1.35 for quarter blood stock, 
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but representative spinners continue to 
quote 50s grade in that count at $1.40, 
one large one quoting 24c. less for de- 
livery from one of their spinning plants. 
Spinners of outerwear yarns in this 
vicinity are running at an estimated 
avefage of 60% with several of the 
medium-sized plants operating at even 
smaller schedules. 


Top and Noil Market 


(Continued from page 83) 





for export account. The United States 
has been a constant buyer of camel hair 
noils for year to date. The first con- 
signment of artificial wool noils, 2 bales, 
arrived in this city during the week. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tope—Boston, Nominai 





WRN i as iiceid as 2. $1. 25-$1. 26 
Half-blood (60-62s).............. 1. 25—1. 26 
High § blood (58) .........-..---- 1. 15—1.17 
es i errr 1.13 —1.14 
PE ee rere 1.07—1.08 
High, 3 me (50s). 1.00—1.02 
eee a 1.00—1.02 

tee 8. < and N = . 98—1.00 
443 S. A. and N. Z .87— .88 
40s S. A. and N. Z.. .82— .83 
368 8. A. and N. Z 82— .83 

Noile—Boston 

We Pe idiacnasnsaiatrsnxeswnees $0. 85-$0.90 
I aga wic.c ue Kanecieeew ees 80— .85 
I ecu cen gic cucgeen's 73— .78 
Ma's 6.070 o6.dn anes ch rams .65— .70 
a I as sive wie cic dibeoscnelweasia .60— .65 
_ nian enaecwinws<aige% .55— .58 
DP tae acca eae ocala nen aS aie Nale .53— .55 
tae De eaaa uae oo einiccwnenice dau saien are .50— .53 


Tope—Bradford, Eng. (May 30) 
RS uc dken vee cmeR anne 
Sa errr eer 
Pe aha caw neianacseane 
Half-blood low (588)...... 
Three-eighths blood (56s).. 
Quarter-blood (50s)........... oa 
ee A ee ee 








“Ramite’—A New Blend 
for Wool 


The plant of the American Mfg. Co., 
located on the Brooklyn (N. Y.) water- 
front, is now producing a raw material 
for blending with wool under the trade 
name of “Ramite.” This product is of 
a high, light color and has the true 
wool kink and it is claimed that it 
blends perfectly with wool, may be run 
over regular woolen machinery without 
change, and is suitable for the blanket, 
carpet, sweater and overcoating trade. 
The manufacturers state that some of 
the leading mills in these lines are now 


using a blend consisting of 50% 
“Ramite” and 50% wool. They state 


that while their product has not, as yet, 
been put before the fine goods manu- 
facturers, it is their belief that “Ramite” 
is suitable for this work. 

Heretofore wool substitutes have en- 
countered serious difficulties in dyeing 
when blended with wool. Blends of 
‘“Ramite” with wool, however, may be 
either stock dyed or skein dyed, both 
fibers taking: the same shade. John 
Campbell & Co., New York, are pro- 
ducing a range of dyes for this purpose 
and offer them to the trade as “Ramite 
Dyes.” These are in a wide range of 
colors and are claimed to be fast to sun- 
light, uric acid and washing. “Ramite” 
ready for blending with wool is avail- 
able at about 20c. a pound. 
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BUSINESS NEWS 





Manhattan Rubber, Raybestos 
and U. S. Asbestos Merge 


Announcement has been made by A. F. 
Townsend, president of the Manhatan Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., at its office in Passaic, N. J., 
that a merger of the Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Co. of Passaic, N. J., the Raybestos 
Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., and the U. S. 
Asbestos Co. of Manheim, Pa., has been 
consummated through the banking firms of 
Hayden, Stone & Co. and the Equitable 
Trust Co. of New York. 

A company will be formed which will 
take over the stock of these three com- 
panies, and this company will be organized 
along the lines of the U. S. Steel and 
General Motors companies. 

The operations of each of the individual 
companies will be conducted by their pres- 
ent officers, and there will be no changes 
in the personnel or management of these 
individual units. 

The combined output of the three com- 
panies as far as brake lining and clutch 
facings are concerned, will be the largest 
individual unit in the business. 


Wagner Electric Occupies Its 
New Building in Buffalo 


The Wagner Electric Corp. of St. Louis, 
Mo., has moved its Buffalo service station 
and branch sales office to a new building 
at 1796 Main Street. The new building 
was built in accordance with Wagner 
specifications in order to assure improve- 
ments in the handling of standard Wagner 
lines and in service work. The Buffalo 
office handles the entire Wagner line of 
motors, transformers, fans and Lockheed 
Hydraulic brakes, not only as a branch 
sales office, but also as a repair shop and 
service station. 


H. M. McCord Opens 
Atlanta Office 


H. M. McCord, of New York, specializ- 
ing in the sale of textile mills and equip- 
ment, has opened an office in the Red Rock 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. F. C. Shafer, for- 
merly selling agent in Atlanta for the 
Parks-Cramer Co., of Fitchburg, Boston 
and Charlotte, N. C., is in charge of the 
local office 


Seaboard Air Lines New 
Traveling Freight Agent 


F. J. Cooke, New England freight agent 
of the Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co., an- 
nounces that Harold L. Knox has been 
appointed as traveling freight agent with 
headquarters at the Boston office. 


Westinghouse Elects 
\ Vice-President 


\t a directors’ meeting in New York 
City on May 27, J. S. Tritle, in charge of 
manufacturing operations of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., was made a 
vice-president. A native of Nevada and 
a Yale graduate, Mr. Tritle has been an 
outstanding figure in the electrical industry 
since 1893. After managing the Kansas 
City and St. Louis district sales offices for 
a number of years, in 1922 he was made 
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manager of the merchandising department, 
supervising the sales of that department’s 
products, including, primarily, household 
electrical appliances. In 1925 he assumed 
full charge of the engineering and manu- 
facturing as well as sales work of the 
merchandising division, with headquarters 
at Mansfield, Ohio. 

On May 1, 1929, when Vice-President 
H. P. Davis was assigned to devote his 
entire time to the rapidly-growing activities 
of the company in the radio field, J. S. 
Tritle assumed responsibility and authority 
for manufacturing operations of the entire 
company. 





Lincoln Electric Appoints 
District Sales Representatives 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of “Stable-Arc” weld- 
ers and “Linc-Weld” motors, announces 
the appointment of new district sales rep- 
resentatives. B. W. Brown has been ad- 
vanced to district sales representative with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis. G. O. 
Forseth, formerly a sales representative at 
Detroit, Michigan, has been promoted to 
district sales representative with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Producing Dyeing Machines 
in Canada 


Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Brantford, 
Ont., has entered into a distinctly new 
line of manufacturing for Canada. This 
new line is the production of large size 
dyeing machines for Canadian textile 
factories. They will make machines for 
the dyeing of silk and rayon yarns as 
well as other fabrics. 


| OBITUARY 


John Calder Hebden 


John Calder Hebden, internationally 
known chemical engineer and co-inventor 
of the Franklin dyeing process, died in 
Providence, R. I., June 4, after an illness 
of six weeks. Mr. Hebden was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Dyeing 
Processes Corp. of Providence, and vice- 
president of the Hebden Sugar Process 
Corp. at the time of his death, and was a 
member of almost every prominent chemi- 
cal society in the country. He was a 
graduate of Brown University. From 1885 
to 1887 Mr. Hebden was employed as 
chemist and dyer by the National and 
Providence Worsted Mills and the Silver 
Spring Bleachery. For the next seven 
years he was resident agent, technician and 
chemist for William J. Matheson & Co. 
and the Cassela Color Co. He became 
vice-president of F. E. Atteaux & Co., in 


1909, and then went with the Franklin 
Process Co. His home was in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Otto Zschamisch 


Otto Zschamisch, secretary and general 
manager of the Vigilant Mills, Frankford, 
Pa., died suddenly on June 2 at Bad Nau- 
heim, Germany. He had been ill for over 
a year but had sufficiently recovered to 
sail for Europe six weeks ago in the hope 
of further recuperating there. Mr. Zscha- 
misch was born in 1871 at Lunzenau, 
Germany, and received his technical edu- 
cation at the Textile School of Chemnitz, 
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Saxony. He came to this country at the 
age of 25. After several years adventuring 
in. the western states and Alaska he re- 
turned to the east where he engaged in the 
manufacture of tapestry and drapery fab- 
rics, first independently and then with the 
Vigilant Mills. He also was interested 
in other firms. Within the last year he 
had been a director of the Daintyfoot 
Hosiery Co., treasurer of the Cornwells 
Building and Loan Association, and direc- 
tor of the Cornwells State Bank. He was 
a member of the Manufacturers Club of 
Philadelphia and the Masonic fraternity. 


Alfred Newton Litch 


Alfred Newton Litch, president of the 
Leominster (Mass.) Worsted Co., dropped 
dead last Monday afternoon in front of his 
residence in that town. He had been in 
poor health for some time but his death 
was unexpected. He was born in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., Dec. 4, 1858, and spent his 
early life there and in New York City, 
going to Leominster in 1883 and in 1891 
becoming associated with the Leominster 
Worsted Co. as secretary and assistant 
treasurer; his election as president was in 
1918. He was president of the Merchants 
National Bank of Leominster, trustee of 
the Leominster Savings Bank and the Leo- 
minster Hospital and former president of 
the Leominster Cooperative Bank. He is 
survived by his widow. 


George G. Bennett 


George G. Bennett, for years superin- 
tendent of Mill No. 8 of the Ludlow 
(Mass.) Mfg. Associates until his retire- 
ment two years ago, committed suicide by 
drowning in the Chicopee River on March 
22, the body being found on May 31... The 
night of the day he disappeared he was 
to have started work as night superin- 
tendent of the Perkins Machine & Tool 
Co., Springfield, Mass. He was 48 years 
old and a native of Ludlow. He leaves a 
widow, two daughters and a son. 


Henry F. Ripley 


State Senator Henry F. Ripley, Hing- 
ham, Mass., treasurer of the Kinderhook 
Knitted Cap Co., Boston, Mass., died May 
30 of a sudden heart attack. Mr. Ripley 
was born in Hingham and was 57 years 
old. He became engaged in woolen bus!- 
ness in Boston, where he was well known in 
textile and political circles. He was a 
State Representative for 6 years before 
being elected Senator last November. He 
was also prominent in fraternal circles. 


Arthur McGovern 


Arthur McGovern, for 40 years overseer 
of the wool sorting department of the South 
Village mill of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Web- 
ster, Mass., until his retirement, died at 
his home in that town on June 2, after a 
long illness). He was 78 years old, a 
native of Boston and had lived in Webster 
for 50 years. He was considered an expert 
in his line. He leaves a widow. 


Gustave Friederichs 


Gustave Friederichs, president and treas- 
urer of the Woonsocket (R. I.) Dyeing & 
Bleaching Co., died at Providence, R. I., 
May 31. Mr. Friederichs was 52 years 
old and a native of Belgium. He came to 
this country about 35 years ago. Mr. 
Friederichs was twice a candidate for 
Mavor of Woonsocket. 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Slatersville Filter Plant 





Finishing Concern Removes Vege- 
table Matter and Waste 


The Slatersville (R. I.) Finishing 
‘o. has recently built a filtration plant 
ior the treatment of its process water, 
employing Chas. T. Main, Inc., Boston, 
as engineers. The water is drawn from 
the Branch River, and, although soft 
and carrying but little sediment except 
during floods, is highly colored by 
vegetable matter and some wastes from 
mills upstream. 

The present requirement is about 
2,200 g.p.m., or 1,320,000 gal. per 10-hr. 
day. The probable rate of growth of the 
company, however, indicated that it 
would be advisable to provide for a 
capacity of about 4,200 g.pm., or 
2,500,000 gal. per 10-hr. day. 

The filter plant is laid out with six 
gravity-type filter beds, each 14 ft. 3 ins. 
x 19 ft., four of which are being 
equipped by the Permutit Co., leaving 
the remaining two beds for the future. 
These beds have a total area of 1,626 
sq.ft., and, with normal filtration of 
2 g.p.m. per square foot of bed, provide 
a capacity of 3,250 g.p.m., or about 
2,000,000 gal. per 10-hr. day. It is ex- 
pected that these beds can be operated 
at a rate of about 24 g.p.m. per sq.ft., or 
4,200 g.p.m. 

The raw river water is to be treated 
with alum and soda ash, after which it 
will pass into the coagulating basin. 
This basin is approximately 75 x 49 ft., 
roofed over to prevent freezing, and has 
a capacity of 346,000 gal., representing 
a retention period of 1} hr., based on 
the normal rating of the plant. 

From the coagulating basin, the 
treated water passes by gravity to the 
filter beds, and from them to the 
filtered-water-storage basin located 
directly below the filter beds. This 
storage basin has a capacity of about 
110,000 gal. or a half-hour’s supply. 

Two 4,000 g.p.m. Morris-Machine- 
Works vertical centrifugal pumps 
driven by 50 hp. General Electric mo- 
tors, and taking water direct from the 
storage, are provided for mill service 
and wash-water purposes. These 
pumps are so interconnected that the 
wash-water pump may be used as a 
spare for mill service. 

In addition to these pumps, a 
500-g.p.m. Worthington “Coniflo” pump 
is provided for night service to the mill 
and the town water supply, which is 
wned and operated by the company. 


J. B. Cook, 100 Fountain St., Provi- 
dence, R. I, formerly manager of the 
Providence office of S. A. David & Co., 
ias recently established his own busi- 
iess, handling dyestuffs, chemicals and 
specialties at the above address. 








Finishing Activity for May 


The National Association of Finishers 
of Cotton Fabrics has issued its monthly 
statement of percentage of normal aver- 
age capacity operated in the industry, 
covering May which shows a small de- 
cline from April but considerable in- 
crease over a year ago. Data follow: 








1929 1928 


Wh d dyed (4 wks.) (4 wks.) 
ite and dyec 48%—White { 49%-White 
combined..... 71 { 30% Dyad 62 \ 51% Dyed 
Fast black.. 23 25 
Logwood b black.. 38 31 
Prints. . Joe 404 95 
1929 1928 
(4 wks.) (4 wks.) 


White and dyed 49%-White { 51%-White 
combined. .... 73 { 51%—Dyed 65 \ 49% Dyed 
Fast black... 27 21 


eae black.. 42 34 
Prints. . 120 97 


British Dye Production 


Gains in 1928 


British production of dyestuffs for 
1928 and 1927 follows: 


1928 1927 
Category Lbs. Lbs. 
Direct cotton colors. . 6,937,162 5,615,607 
Acid wool colors... . . 7,526,370 6, 233,179 
Chrome and mordant ‘colors 
(including a ses . 9,594,737 7,502,229 
Basic colors. . oon 2,514,693 2,014,806 
Sulphur colors. . 6,580,362 7,117,233 
Vat colors (including indigo) . 287,342 8,818,923 
Dyestuffs for lace-making. 491,511 L, 138,375 
Oil spirit and wax colors and 
miscellaneous............ 4,974,903 1,111,404 
1928 1929 
Lbs. Lbs. 
ae 11,360,500 11,059,913 
ee 14,996,937 11,738,011 
Browns....... 2,644,387 2,278,994 
Greens........ 1,336,085 1,136,183 
Oranges....... 2,184,621 1,783,622 
MGs ccs ae. 9,920,565 7,472,932 
SS vos oss 1,596,490 1,368,124 
Yellows... . 3,087,029 2,713,977 
Tetek:..... 50,907,080 39,551,756 


Starches for Stiffening Fabrics 
Discussed by Textile Chemist 


The comparative value of potato, 
wheat, corn, and rice starches for stif- 
fening fabrics has been given intensive 
study in the textile laboratory of the 
Bureau of Home Economics and is 
reported in technical bulletin No. 108-T 
just issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. A quantitative method 
and apparatus for measurisg the stiff- 
ness of sized fabrics, devised by Esther 
C. Peterson and Tobias Dantzig, is also 
described and illustrated. 

Heretofore only qualitative methods 
of showing differences in fabric stiff- 
ness had been developed, and oftentimes 
the stiffness was indicated as part of 
the “feel,” “handle,” or some such vague 
term common in mill and laundry prac- 
tice. The new method originated by a 
textile chemist and a mathematician in 
collaboration therefore marks an ad- 
vance in the scientific study of fabric 
sizing. It is also predicted that manu- 
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facturers of paper, celluloid, and other 
commodities will find this method of 
equal value in measuring accurately the 
stiffness of their commodities. 

The study of starches is being con- 
tinued by the bureau to determine the 
value of dasheens and other agricul- 
tural products as sources of sizing ma- 
terials for use in the manufacture and 
laundering of fabrics. 


Peter J. Arnold With Philipp 
Bros. Boston Office 


Philipp Brothers Inc., chemicals, 
announce that Peter J. Arnold, who 
had been associated with the chemical 
department of A. Klipstein & Co. for 
some 16 years, is to cover Massachusetts 
territory for them with headquarters at 
their Boston office. 


Calco Acquires Crown 


Chemical Co. 


The Calco Chemical Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., announces the purchase of 
the plant and good will of the Crown 
Chemical Co. of Keyport, N. J. The 
manufacture of the following Crown 
products will be continued without in- 
terruption: Paranitraniline, Meta Nitro 
Para Toluidine, Para Phenylene Dia- 
mine, Para Aminophenol and Acetan- 
ilide. 

Orders for these products should be 
addressed to the Calco Chemical Co., 
Inc., at its main office, or to one of its 
several branches. 

The Monmouth Chemical Corp., which 
acted as selling agent for Crown Chemi- 
cal Co. will continue its import and trad- 
ing business in heavy chemicals and 
allied lines. 


Outing of the R. & H. 
Chemical Co. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. held its annual outing on Saturday, 
May 25, at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
There were approximately 200 guests. 
The managers of several branch offices 
in the East were present. 

After a spirited ball game, a show 
was staged by the men and women em- 
ployes of the company. 

In the evening a chicken dinner was 
served. Milton Kutz, vice-president, 
manager of sales, presented platinum 
watches to some employes of the com- 
pany who had been with the organiza- 
tion for 25 years or more and who had 
not already received a gift in recogni- 
tion of their services. 

The following employes of the com- 
pany were so honored: Miss S. Dinant, 
Miss G. Warren, Miss J. Paulson, Miss 
L. Chorlton, William Mohr, J. V. Mul- 
ler, Albert Reusch, W. P. Stoll, A. G. 
Klahre, F. A. Deisler, J. A. Brimlow, 
Carl Dittmar and John Baumgartner. 
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